| regard to many of them is changing. 


| home life and the different racial elements of our population. 
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“HE PRESENT CRITICAL state of the world | 


has brought about a much greater interest in 
the study of history. We are gradually getting a 
| new perspective on events of the past. Opinion in 


Of special significance, therefore, is the publi- 
cation of a new history by such an eminent authority 


as Albert Bushnell Hart. | 


NEW AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Avzert Busunett Hart, LL.D., Professor of Government, Harvard University. 


In this new book Professor Hart has combined into one volume the ~ 
broad and manifold phases of the nation’s life in a remarkably successful | 
manner. He has written about the things that count. In an extremely 
readable style, clear-cut and vivid, he describes events which have helped 


to make us Americans, and he sets before his young countrymen the | 
ideal of true national greatness. : 


Distinctive Points of Excellence: 


a. Its special attention to the European background of American history. 


b-. Its freedom from provincialism and its fair-minded treatment of both | 
sides of great issues. 


c. Its subordination of the military details of cur wars and its emphasis 
on the social and financial problems arising-from our wars. 


d. Its clear, coherent and well-balanced presentation of the life and indus- 
tries of the American people. 


f. The fullness with which it treats recent history thus giving the pupil a 
keener appreciation of present happenings. 


The book is intended for high school use 


e. Its unusual attention to social details, such as education, religion, societies, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CHAOS IN RUSSIA. 


The red flag of 
iali heade : 
or Bolshiviki, waves 
grad and over how much 
is as yet uncertain. These ex —_ 
radicals bombarded the winter — 
ace, the seat of government, w r 
the guns of the cruiser Aurora and 
the St. Peter and St. Paul er 
drove Premier Kerensky out of. - 
city, and put several of his ~~ » 
ters under arrest, and oe" ull 
control over the garrison 
grad. The revolutionists, W ge 
themselves the Petrograd council o 
soldiers’ and workmen's. 
have issued a proclamation t 
army, in which they call for t . — 
mediate arrest as enemies 
officers who do not imme 

1 atchword: ers! 
node bread, for land and for 
the power of the people. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PRO- 
GRAM. 


The program formulated in = 
revolutionary proclamation Ca 
for: First, the offer of an es 
diate democratic peace; 
immediate handing over 0 meee 
proprietorial lands to. the 
ants; third, the transmission 2 * 
authority to the council of 
diers’ and workmen s delegates; 
fourth, the honest convocation © ss 
constitutional assembly. 
up briefly, this program ae 
unconditional surrender to Sol 
many, and the immediate 
tion of all landed estates an Te 
property of the 
not believed that this revo pornsnecanle 
program will find national suppo . 
The Pan-Russian council’s 
tive committee had —, a ue 
days voted disapproval of the igh 
jutionary plans and had me bot 
tive measures to prevent their 
summation. At the recent loc 
elections, the Bolshiviki were nese 
tically beaten everywhere. _ 
for the time being at least, ; s 
sian war activities are paralyzed. 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Outside of Massachusetts, _ where 
interest centred in the adoption be 
a large majority of the a. 
amendment to the State 
tion, which forbids the use of pu : 
lic money for any — A 
under public control; and _ the oe 
York City election, which in a ~ , 
rangular mayoralty contest 
places an excellent Mayor and + 3 
Tammany back into full control; 
matters of most moment in af e 
elections were the votes in - ew 
York upon a woman sullrage 
amendment to the State 
tion, and in Ohio upon sultrage 


ibiti he general 
and prohibition. To t 
surprise, New York, which de 


d a suffrage amendment by a 
of nearly 195,000 only 
years ago, adopted it this wre y 
a majority of about 90,000. ow 
far this change of attitude ter 
brought about through President 
Wilson’s influence, and how far - 
was due to the large increase in the 
Socialist vote are matters of con- 
jecture. In Ohio woman suffrage 
was defeated by a large majority, 
and the vote on prohibition was so 


close that only the official figures 
will determine the result. 


ABSENT VOTING. 


One of the amendments to the 
Massachusetts Constitution just 
ratified by the voters authorizes 
measures for recording the votes 
of voters who are absent from 
their homes when an election is 
held. New York already has such 
a law; and if the margin in the 
city election had been closer, the 
result might have waited for the 
counting of the vote of absent sol- 
diers and sailors. The same thing 
would be true of the vote on the 
suffrage amendment. More than 
65,000 voters of New York City are 
in the armed forces of the govern- 
ment, and approximately 55,000 
more from other parts of the state 
are in military service. The count- 
ing of these ballots, under the law, 
must wait until December 18, and 
an additional element of possible 
confusion and uncertainty is found 
in the possibility that some of tne 
ballots of the men in France might 
be lost on the way across to this 
country. 


THE ALLIED CONFERENCE. 


The war conference of the Allied 
Powers, which is about to be held 
in Paris, was never more needed 
than now, in view of the demorali- 
zation of Russia and the critical 
position of Italy. As was antici- 
pated, the United States is to par- 
ticipate, and the commissioners 
who are to represent this country 
are already in London. President 
Wilson’s singular personal attach- 
ment to Colonel E. M. House, and 
his confidence in his judgment, are 
again shown by his selection of him 
as head of the American mission. 
With him are associated Admiral 
William S. Benson; General Tasker 
H. Bliss; Oscar T. Crosby, assis- 
tant secretary of the _ treasury; 
Vance McCormick, chairman of the 
war trade board; Bainbridge Colcy 
of the shipping board; Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor of the food administra- 
tion; and Gordon Auchincloss, sec- 
retary. 

THE FIRST TRENCH FIGHT- 
ING. 


The United States has had its first 
war list of killed and wounded in 
actual fighting on the western front. 
A small detachment of American 
infantrymen, which had been only 
a few days in the front line trenches, 
was attacked by a greatly superior 
force of Germans. They were cut 
off from relief by the heavy bar- 
rage in their rear, but fought gal- 
lantly hand-to-hand, until over- 
whelmed, solely by numbers. Three 
were killed, five wounded, and 
twelve are reported missing or 
prisoners. Following close upon 
the official announcement of _ this 
fighting, and the names of the svo!- 
diers killed, wounded and missing, 
came official news of the sinking of 
the American patrol boat Alcedo, 
in the war zone, by a_ submarine, 
and the names of one officer and 
twenty enlisted men missing, out of 
a crew of seven officers and eighty- 
five men. These two incidents, in 
one week, are reminders—if any 
were needed—that we are in a real 
war. 


THE ITALIAN RETREAT. 


The hope that General Cadorna 
might find it practicable to hold 
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the line of the Tagliamento river 
against the advancing Germans was 
disappointed. Instead, the Italian 
armies have fallen back, in a great 
arc more than 160 miles in length, 
through the plains of Venetia to a 
new and shorter line of defence, the 
rear-guard fighting obstinately from 
day to day against the invaders. It 
is not clear, at this stage, along 
what line the Italians will make 
their stand; but the morale of the 
army is reported to be _ excellent, 
and the heavy losses in prisoners 
and guns which marked the first 
days of the fighting have ceased. 
The arrival of considerable British 
and French forces has gone far to 
hearten the retreating Italians. If 
the Teutonic advance should be 
halted by anything like a decisive 
battle, a retreat through the moun- 
tainous region traversed in the 
original “drive’ might not be an 
easy matter. 


AN AGREEMENT WITH 
JAPAN. 


One of the most important inci- 
dents in recent diplomacy is the 
agreement which has been reached 
between the United States and 
Japan with reference to China. By 
the terms of this agreement Japan 
disclaims any intention “to infringe 
in any way upon the independence 
or territorial integrity of China,” 
and declares her firm adherence to 
“the principle of the so-called 
‘open’ door’ or equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in 
China.” On the other hand, the 
United States acknowleage’ that 
Japan has special interests in China, 
and both governments recognize 
“that territorial propinquity creates 
special relations between countries.” 
This is, in effect, a recognition of 
the Monroe doctrine on the part of 
Japan, so far as our relations with 
Mexico and Latin America are 
concerned; and an extension of the 
Monroe doctrine to the Pacific, so 
far as the relations of Japan to 
China are concerned. This agree- 
ment, kept in good faith, will baffle 
German intrigues in the Far East, 
and will lay the spectre of possible 
war between Japan and the United 
States. 


THE MENACE FROM ENEMY 
ALIENS. 


The need of more consistent and 
energetic treatment of enemy aliens 
is coming to be realized. It is em- 
phasized every day in such incidents 
as the arrest of one of them in the 
very act of carrying a highly explo- 
sive bomb on board of a troop- 
laden transport in New York City ; 
in frequent fires of mysterious origin 
at the Ayer  cantonment; and 
in almost daily explosions in 
munition factories. It is clear that 
the American government and peo- 
ple cannot allow all this to go on 
with good-natured indifference. Not 
every man who bears a German 
name is a just object of suspicion; 
but a good many of them are. We 
are at war; and we must defend 
ourselves against the foes of our 
own household well those 
who are fighting in the open. The 
conditions plainly call for a more 
general internment of enemy aliens, 
and especially for their removal 
from the coast, where their treach- 
try and malevolence are most 
threatening. 
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Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


The Best Start 


for a successful career as a 
typist, is to learn the skilled 
use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


The pupil who is taught on 
the Self Starting Remington - 
learns all that can be taught 
on any typewriter. 


He also learns what can be 
taught on no other machine— 
the art of automatic indenta- 
tion and the mastery of Per- 
fect Touch Typewriting. 


| really pay for quarantine. 


| Tt big draft of Sickness, 


Accident and Quarantine 
is constantly exacting its 


thousands of Teachers. 


, One in six is called every year. 


mew | day your turn may come, 
and your name called. 

When your turn comes and 
your name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption 
from financial loss, by a mem- 
bership in the T. C. U.? 

It’s the only way to be safe 
as thousands of teachers will 
testify. 


| This Teacher Was Drafted 


by Sickness 


An Ohio Teacher writes: 
“Accept my most sincere ap- 
preciation of your quick and 


willing settlement for my sickness 
tion. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the T. C, U. 
The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed and 
was heartily appreciated.” 


were gratefully received.” 


Your T: 


‘urn Next: . 
Fate and Time Are Drafting, 
One Teacher in Six Every Year 


during this summer vaca- 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Accident 


An Iowa Teacher writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the T, 
in settling my claim for injuries received in an automobile accident, 
offered and the interest you took in my 

Accidents are expensive, espec 


c. U. for its promptness and fairness 
I also appreciated the sympathy that you 


case. 
ially when occurring away from home, and the benefits of this insurance 


This Teacher Was Drafted by Quarantine 


An Illinois Teacher writes: “I wish to thank you most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 


my claim. A number of m 


has come, several have inquire 


(not now 


teacher friends have been interested in knowing w 


rotected) owes it to herself or himself to fully -investigate the. question of membershi 
~ o matter where you live, or where you teach, sign the 
It places you under no obligation whatever. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


534 T. C. VU. Building 


ether your company would 


any of them had never heard of such an insurance before, and since my check 
more closely into your plan.” 


Every Teacher in America 


in the 


oupon and send it in for full information. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


wets 
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An Unequaled Combination 
of Latin Texts | 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR—Guwznison 
and Harley. Prepares for the reading of | 
“Caesar” and of other Latin authors. Excels 
in simplicity and thoroughness of treatment. | 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR—Guwnnison and 
Harley. Contains all the text, prose com- 
position, and grammar necessary for the 
second year. First of the famous ‘Three in 


One’’ series. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS — Gunnison and 
Harley. 


Seven orations, sight reading, 


grammar, and prose composition—the entire | 


third year’s work in one volume. 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR—Clear and 


simple, yet complete and scholarly. A 


grammar which is something more than a — 


reference book. 


This series is steadily increasing in favor 
in all parts of the country. Caesar's Gallic 
War is already on the Boston list. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Another new book in the 
NEW-WORLD SPANISH SERIES 


G. MARTINEZ SIERRA’S 


TEATRO DE ENSUENO 


With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary 
by 
AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Sanford Junior University 


T= purpose of this edition is to supply school 

and college classes with selections from one 
of the best and most popular Castilian writers of 
the present day. In language and style these dra- 
matic tales are beautiful and poetic, and at the same 
time easy, simple, and clear. 


The selections are Por el Sendero Florido, Pastoral, 
and Cuento de Labios en Flor. 


They are easy enough for students in the second or 
third half-year. 
xvii + 108 pages. Price 50 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST 


ARE USING AND COMMENDING THE 


WALSH-SUZZALLO ARITHMETICS 


Stephen S. Colvin, Prof. of Educational Psy- 
chology, Brown University, Providence, R. I.: They 
are a distinct contribution to the teaching of this 
subject. 


Miriam S. Skidmore, State Normal School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn.: The plan of the books is especially 
to be commended as all the essentials of arithmetic 
are taught in six years, and Book III makes such 
practical applications of them. 


W. A. Maddox, Principal, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y.: They are nearer our needs than any 
series I have examined. 


Ann E. Pierce, Dean of Women, State College 
for Teachers, Albany, N. Y.: They are full of splen- 
did suggestions of method and material for the 
teaching of arithmetic, and are A gare very help- 
ful to me in the course in methods which I am pre- 
senting. 


Chas. Fordyce, Dean, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska: I regard the Walsh-Suzzallo 
Arithmetics as the best contribution on the subject. 
We use them in our Teachers College. 


Ellwood P. Cubberley, Prof. of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Cal.: The old Walsh series was 
good, but Professor Suzzallo’s revision is better. 


J. F. Guy, Dept. of Mathematics, Pittsburgh 
Training School, Pittsburgh, Pa.: To my mind the 
Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics are the first really mod- 
ern books in arithmetic that I have seen. 


Helen Giliss, National Cathedral School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C.: The arrangement of material is 
most advantageous from the standpoint of present- 
day theory in teaching arithmetic. 


F. A, Larck, Principal, Stowe School, Chicago, 
Til.: As a sample of skill and sense in mathematical 
arrangement and selection, they are superior and 
more up to date than any other set of arithmetic 
books that I have seen. 


A. G. Ferguson, Superintendent, Bahlenega, Ga.: 
They are just the books I have been looking for for 
several years. 


A Course of Study in Arithmetic and a monograph on 
“The Modern Teaching of Arithmetic” mailed free on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Publishers 


New York 


Boston Chicago 


Atlanta 


San Francisco London 
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PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 


BY JOHN D. BROOKS 
Superintendent, Natick, Mass. 


John Ruskin, in his essay, “The Roots of 
Honor,” tries to differentiate between the 
trades and the professions. He roughly classifies 
mankind into five general occupations—the mer- 
chant, the soldier, the lawyer, the doctor and the 
teacher. The first class, merchants, includes all 
those who produce and sell for profit. It includes 
the farmer who sells the product of his soil, the 
mere laborer who sells his labor, and the mer- 
chant who buys and sells goods for profit. Suc- 
cess in trade is measured by the amount of money 
accumulated. Wealth is the objective. In the 
professions, however, wealth is never the standard 
for judging success. The minister may be most 
successful, as indeed may be the teacher and the 
lawyer, yet be very poor in worldly goods. Rus- 
kin says that the professions include those who 
serve the public and receive merely a living wage. 
When they have their livelihood provided, they 
give themselves in entire consecration to the aims 
of their respective profession. With the lawyer, 
it is to enforce justice; with the physician, it is to 
preserve the health of man; with the soldier, it is 
to defend his country, and with the teacher it is to 
inculcate wisdom. Ruskin does not differentiate 
between teachers and preachers. As the world 
grows wiser we find that our aims are more and 
more identical. 

At an educational meeting recently, the expres- 
sion “the child or the dollar” was used frequently. 
It was not a point for argument, for the child 
must be considered of vastly more importance than 
the dollar. In fact, it would lead one to question 
a man’s sanity or his humanity should he place 
the dollar above the child. The mere trades, the 
merchants of the world, work for the dollar. As 
the child stands above the dollar, so our profes- 
sion is exalted on the same basis. 


On the teachers’ bookshelf in my office is a 
booklet, that one could read in an hour, entitled 
“Trades and Professions,” by George Herbert 
Palmer. Two of the most impressive books on 
Pedagogy that I have read are “The Biography of 
Alice Freeman Palmer,” by her husband, and the 


above mentioned little book, “Trades and Profes- 
sions,” 


Professor Palmer says that the professional 
man gives himself to those whom he serves. If in 
buying groceries or meat the tradesman cuts off 
a half a pound too much we pay for the additional 
amount we receive. If the laboring man digging 
a ditch works over time we pay him for each hour 


he works until the ditch is finished. When we 
summon a physician, however, we would think it 
strange if we were very ill to have him stop after 
a short period and say: “My fee is two dollars per 
visit, but you are very ill. I will leave now unless 
you pay me more money.” 

The minister of the gospel charges no extra sum 
because of the conversion of a_ particularly 
hardened sinner. Likewise the teacher who has 
the bright pupil does not charge extra for the ad- 
ditional information that the pupil absorbs. She 
is delighted to give all she has if the pupil will only 
receive it. The more she gives, the happier she 
is. And is not the same true of all the honored 
professions? Am I safe in saying this: That if, 
by reason of some public calamity, it were abso- 
lutely impossible for teachers to be paid their sal- 
ary and we could get no other occupation, each of 
us would be willing to go ahead and do our duty 
by the children day by day for merely the joy of 
service and the satisfaction we find in our work? 
No, it would not be true for all. Among thousands 
of teachers by the law of averages there are some 
who have merely the mercenary spirit, but those 
of us who feel joy in our work, who serve through 
love of the service and the good we do, would 
work for nothing if payment were impossible. 
We would do this as a public service because we 
believe in education. We love the children, we 
love our work, and we would do this for the chil- 
dren. Palmer goes even further—he says that .if 
Harvard College could not pay him his salary, he 
finds enough joy in his work to be willing to pay 
Harvard College the amount of his salary for the 
privilege of carrying on his allotted work. 

In the medical profession, men make great dis- 
coveries and do not patent them. It is unethical 
in their profession. They give them cheerfully for 
the good of humanity. Teachers can learn much 
in the way of professional spirit from our physi- 
cians. I have frequently said to physicians that 
I have known well: “Why are you so interested 
in hygiene, in public sanitation and in the preven- 
tion of disease? Do you not know that all these 
things diminish the need of your services and cut 
down your income to just the extent that you re- 
duce disease?” I am glad to say that to every one 
to whom I thus spoke it was “in the accents of an 
unknown tongue.” Not one of them considered 
for a moment my point of view, but regarded as 
their main consideration the health and welfare 
of mankind and not the paltry dollar. You know 
as well as I that two-thirds of the physicians who 
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face the winter storms do so as cheerfully when 
they feel sure that payment is doubtful as when 
they feel it will be immediate. 

Teachers may be classified into two general 
classes. You are either artists or artisans, trades- 
men or professional men and women. It is not es- 
sential what your training has been, your age, your 
religion or your politics, the color of your eyes or 
hair or your social condition. The essential thing, 
though, is your attitude toward your work and on 
this basis you are classified. Are you enthusiasts 
or drudges, are you teachers or merely drivers and 
time servers? 

No teacher needs watching. They may need 
suggestions and direction, but the minute a person 
needs to be watched he or she ceases to be a 
teacher—they are drudges. If a superintendent 
can get teachers to have the true professional 
spirit his work is done. Can we not make this a 
personal appeal to each teacher? Are you a trader 
or a member of a profession? Are you an ox toil- 
ing for p!ace and provender, or an eagle sporting 
in the crags and the sunlight? Are you an artist 
or an artisan? The artist cieates, the artisan pro- 
duces. The artist’s face is lit with the sunlight 
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of inspiration. The artisan’s is sodden with the 
benumbing effects of mechanical toil. The artists 
appeal to the spirit, the artisans deal with material 
things. The artist’s work is eternal as is the 
human soul, the artisan’s is perishable as things 
earthly. The artist receives reverence, the artisan 
money. The artisan receives orders, the artist is 
rarely asked to produce. The spirit of his 
achievements is like the wind, it bloweth where it 
listeth, it comes not at call. We would not think 
of sending a poet an order with specifications for 
a poem. The artisan works by contract. The 
slave, smarting beneath the whip, was yet an arti- 
san. The artist, however, can never cringe or be 
driven. 

Thus as we are truly teachers, we are truly ar- 
tists. We teach, not take; we give, yet is no one 
our debtor, nor are we impoverished thereby. In- 
deed, our wealth grows by our giving. We scatter, 
yet we are not made poor. In our truest moments 
we see ourselves glorified, reflected in the little 
loving faces inspired and exalted by our service. 
We measure success not in dollars, but in souls 
uplifted and ennobled and therein, indeed, we have 
the immeasurable reward of immortal life, for to 
live in souls ennobled by our service is not to die. 


FOR MY COUNTRY’S SERVICE 


BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


{Mrs. Young wrote this for the United States 
second Liberty Loan. We regret that it did not 


Treasury Department at the time it was floating the 
reach us in season to be of service in that matter, 


but its patriotic devotion makes it inspiring reading at any time.] 


It was a slow process by which this Nation as 4 
nation came to a full realization of the impossi- 
bility of our keeping out of the war. Many, as 
they cast their vote for the re-election of Wood- 
row Wilson to the presidency, said: “He will con- 
tinue to keep us honorably out of the war.” But 
the day came when their President and they saw 
that an honorable peace under existing conditions 
was not in the realm of the possible. A false, 
treacherous peace with intrigues, bribery, and dip- 
lomatic delays to gain time is execrable. When 2 
nation becomes convinced that deception has been 
systematically practiced upon it, but one course is 
possible—to make conditions for a stable peace 
whose terms shall insure the obligation of the 
signatories to make “human right” and _ interna- 
tional custom permanent. 

The observance of human right is commonly re- 
ferred to as an ideal. Granting that it is an ideal, 
one is constrained to ask if civilization regards the 
ideal in human relations as unattainable. The 
Republic of the United States of America is 
founded on the inalienable rights of humanity. 
Though America has not as yet achieved her ideal 


of the inherent rights of the human being, yet her 


people have so far progressed that none can stand 
unapproving of the endeavor to embody an ideal 
in the terms of peace. 

The unwritten body of rules governing the in- 


tercourse of nations, particularly on the high seas, 
touches closely the economic interests of agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial communities. 
The incorporation of that body into the terms of 
peace is easily deemed practicable. 

Among the millions of Americans are some who 
find in the President’s idealistic explanation of our 
aim—to make the world safe for democracy— 
ample pronouncement of the terms which 
America’s representatives should insist upon in a 
council of peace. There are others who would 
rest content if questions relating to commerce on 
the high seas, partial disarmament, the Monroe 
doctrine, and the rehabilitation of Belgium and 
northern France are settled in accordance with the 
ideas of the American people. proportionally 
larger part of the nation understand and endorse 
the conditions embodied in President Wilson’s pro- 
posals, which are both idealistic and practical. The 
militaristic group would make all discussion of 
terms of peace contingent upon the defeated sig- 
natory-to-be writing at the top of the page, “I have 
sinned. (Signed). Germany.” — This group for- 
gets that the school teacher who, after punishing 
a boy, makes him stand before the class and say 
he is sorry that he did wrong has for the rest of 
his life to reckon with that boy’s grouch. 

All of these groups are keenly interested in the 
terms of peace; but there is a law of human en- 
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deavor, which each individual member of every 
group must comprehend and take into account: 
‘With nations as with individuals, in the endeavor 
‘to achieve an aim, be it spiritual or ethical, social 
or political, the aspirant will always be confronted 
with physical obstacles, with material conditions 
that must be controlled or overcome if victory is to 
crown the effort. 

’ Everybody who would serve a cause to ‘the ut- 
!most of his or her ability will find himself obliged 
jto give to himself answer to the question: What 
‘ean I do along material lines to bring our idea of 
‘our duty to a successful issue? An admirable il- 


‘lustration is President Wilson’s answer when. he. 


‘confronted himself with that question. Though 
‘he is devoting his thought and energy to the con- 
ditions and demands attendant upon the conduct 


of the war, yet he replied with subscriptions that 


were large for a man who had always been on a 


salary—subscriptions to both the Red Cross and- 


the Liberty Loan. As the President added his 


savings to those of his fellow citizens, he gave and 


he loaned for his country’s service, because he 
knew that thought alone would not bring success 
‘to our great adventure for our people and for the 
‘peoples of the small nations. 

i Today in the city of Washington the culture and 
temperament of the American people are apparent 
‘to even a casual observer. On the streets, in the 
‘cafés and restaurants, everywhere one meets the 
men in khaki; many of them are accompanied by 
'their wives and children, by their 


‘parents, others by their comrades. The 
city is filled far beyond its normal 
capacity. Neither the crowded accommo- 


dations nor their extremely high cost give rise to 
*complainings. The women folk of the men en- 
rolled in the military branch of the army are as 
calm and gentle as the wives of the men belonging 
to the industrial branch, men who are not going to 
the trenches or the battle field. There is an ex- 


pression of quiet determination common to all ; oc- 
_ casionally a far-away look steals over the face of 
' the soldier, the wife, the father, or the mother, 
’ but the indication of sadness is momentary only. 


Not only in Washington and its vicinity are 
people saying the final word cheerfully to those 
who have answered the call to arms, but wherever 


- camps have been established the American home 


is extending the hand and saying “Godspeed.” Who 


' does not know that at least two motives influence 


him to an act that is not habitual? And so the on- 
looker notes two desires influencing home folks 
and comrades: Pre-eminent, the desire to have the 
last impression on the soldier’s mind that of love 
(or friendship) and confidence in his integrity on 
the mission taking him abroad; subordinate, the 


strong, the American desire to see for oneself just 


what the government is doing for the great army 


it has in training. 


Visitors return home with a well-defined idea of 


- the tremendous task of supplying food and equip- 


ment which confronts the government. They 
have a better conception of the possibilities of 
hunger and weakness in their soldier boys, and of 
defeat for the army America sends to France and 
Belgium unless the government proves equal to 
meeting this extraordinary demand on the fe+ 
sources of the country. 

The supreme effort of patriotism that with a 
“Godspeed” bade sons and husbands go forth ‘to 
battle; the clearer comprehension of the problems 
of food and equipment that confront the govern- 
ment, both will be worse than worthless if fathers, 
mothers, children, and friends do not make stren- 
uous endeavor to help bear the material, the finan- 
cial burden. We must each and all say: “I must 
help carry the load. The siren’s song so often 
hummed in the American ear—Uncle Sam has 
money, enough and to spare—shall not lull me into 
a state of indolence.” The effort:and the cont- 
prehension failing to make one put the shoulder 
to the wheel are worse than worthless, because the 
moral fibre is weakened when a deep emotion is 
combined with an intellectual insight and the com- 
bination results in nothing. 

Sometimes we hear it said that money is the root 
of-all evil: The speaker quotes incorrectly. “The 
love of money is the root of- all evil.” Money 
loaned for our country’s service will help to keep 
vigorous the men from home, who are fighting for 
our cause in a foreign land; it will cheer those 
men to know that the folks at home have loaned 
money for the service of our country. Some of 
them will be conscious of the economy and often 
extraordinary frugality in the home that made the 
loan a possibility. Character will be invigorated 
by the moral, intellectual, and physical exertion 
necessary to make for the country’s service a 
loan, the amount of which will be dictated by love 
of country, faith in the stability of the govern- 
ment, and intelligence in expenditures. 

That love of money which would cry out: “Let 
the rich or let the poor or let anybody, excepting 
me, loan money for my country’s service,” should 
ponder the quest’on, “What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the who'e world and lose his own 
soul ?” 

it is the fashion for enthusiastic temperaments 
to contrast the moderation of Americans of today 
with the ardor of the people of 1861 upon enter- 
ing into the Civil War. Conditions are different. 
Public education has, however, ingrafted into the 
minds of an intelligent people those principles and 
standards of civilization that underlie devotion to 
one’s country and to humanity. Under different 
conditions the tone and speech may differ, but the 
spirit is unchanged. 

As millions of men, women, and children pre- 
sent themselves at the banks to file their subscrip- 
tions for the second Liberty Loan, each one will 
in reality be dec'aring as the money or the appli- 
cation is handed to the banker: “I lend this money 
for my country’s service.” 


Knowledge is impossible without feeling and will.—J)ohn Dewey. 
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Thanksgiving Proclamation 


“THANKSGIVING, 1917. 


“By the President of the United States of America. 


“A PROCLAMATION: It has long been the honored custom of our 
people to turn in the fruitful autumn of the year in praise and thanksgiving 
to Almighty God for His many blessings and mercies to us as a nation. That 
custom we can follow now, even in the midst of the tragedy of a world 
shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in the midst of sorrow and great 
peril, because even amidst the darkness that has gathered about us we can 
see the great blessings God has bestowed upon us, blessings that are better 
than mere peace of mind and prosperity of enterprise. 

“We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind as we once 
served ourselves in the great day of our Declaration of Independence, by' 
taking up arms against a tyranny that threatened to master and debase men 


everywhere and joining with other free peoples in demanding for all the.na- | 


tions of the world what we then demanded and obtained for ourselves. In 
this day of the revelation of our duty not only to defend our own rights as a 
nation but to defend also the rights of free men throughout the world, there 
has been vouchsafed us in full and inspiring measure the resolution and spirit 
of united action. We have been brought to one mind and purpose. A new 
vigor of common counsel and common action has been revealed in us. We 
should especially thank God that in such circumstances, in the midst of the 
greatest enterprise the spirits of men have ever entered upon, we have, if we 
but observe a reasonable and practicable economy, abundance with which to 
supply the needs of those associated with us as well as our own. . A new light 
shines about us. The greatest duties of a new day awaken a new and 
greater national spirit in us. We shall never again be divided or wonder 
what stuff we are made of. 

“And while we render. thanks for these things, let us pray Almighty 
God that in all humbleness of spirit we may look always to Him for gui- 
dance; that we may be kept constant in the spirit and purpose of service;, 
that by His grace our minds may be directed and our hands strengthened; 
and that in His good time liberty and security and peace and the comrade- 
ship of a common justice may be vouchsafed all the nations of the earth. 

“Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby designate Thursday, the twenty-ninth day of November 
next, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people throughout 
the land to cease upon that day from their ordinary occupations and in their 
several homes and places of worship to render thanks to God, .the Great 
Ruler of nations. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
cf the United States to be affixed. 

“Done in the District of Columbia this seventh day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and seventeen and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and forty-second. 


“WOODROW WILSON.” 


484 November 15, 1917 
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BELGIUM 
“From the body of this death.” 


BY SIDNEY LOW 


She is not dead! Although the spoiler’s hand 
Lies heavy as death vpon her; though the smart’ 
Of his accursed steel is at her heart, 
And scarred upon her breast his shameful brand; 
Though yet the torches of the Vandal band 
Smoke on*her ruined fields, her trampled lanes, 
Her ravaged homes ard desolated fanes, 
She is not dead but sleeping, that wronged land. 


O little nation, valorous and free, 

Thou shalt o’erlive the terror and the pain; 
Call back thy scattered children unto thee, 

Strong with the memory of their brothers slain, 
And rise from out thy charnel-house, to be 

Thine own immortal, radiant Self again. 


—In “King Albert’s Book.” 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT— (XVII.) 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, LITT.D., LL.D. 


Once there was a very learned man, who be- 
came oppressive to his friends because, no mat- 
ter what topic of conversation was introduced, 
he knew more about it than any one else, and 
had always written extensively on the subject. 
One day, to get the better of him, his friends 
formed a conspiracy. The next time they met 
the sage, the conversation was turned by agree- 
ment upon the very unusual subject of Chinese 
music, on which they had read carefully. The 
learned man kept perfectly quiet and his friends 
were congratulating themselves upon the suc- 
cess of their scheme when he suddenly broke 
forth: “Since I wrote the encyclopedia article 
which you have evidently been reading, many 
important discoveries have heen made in that 
field—” which he proceeded to unfold at great 
length. 

Except for one particular, that sage might 
have been Nathan Haskell Dole of Boston; but 
he never makes his learning oppressive to his 
iriends. His: modesty is such that one might 
know him for many years, as I have known him, 
and still he amazed at the chance disclosure of 
unsuspected knowledge and of careful research in 
many fields of study which one had not known 
of his entering. Indeed, Mr. Dole carries a light 
and casual air which deceives those whom he 
meets into thinking that he is the reverse of a 
sage. For instance, he is inordinately fond of 
punning; his puns burst out on all occasions; 
and they are remarkably good puns, too, puns 
with a keen intellect behind them, puns with 
point, pungent puns. Only his most observant 
intimates have caught Mr. Dole in the full range 
of his immensely varied learning. 

I have before me a list of his published works. 
Jt includes several novels, four or five volumes 
of poems, collections of essays, three or four 


biographies, a history or two, a book of travels, 
ten volumes of translations from the Russian 
(especially Tolstoi), four volumes of transla- 
tions from the Spanish, four volumes of trans- 
lations from the French, two volumes of trans- 
lations from the Italian, one volume of transla- 
tions from the Swedish and Danish, besides 
more than seventy volumes which he has edited, 
by himself and with others! It would be dif- 
ficult to find any other literary man in the wide 
world with a record of accomplishment similar 
to this. 

In spite of this enormous amount of work, 
and in spite of years which have advanced to 
middle age, Mr. Dole impresses one as still a 
young man, in body as well as in spirit. He is 
always sprightly and buoyant, interested in 
everything, thoroughly alert and vigorous. His 
circle of friends and acquaintances is very large; 
he knows almost every one worth knowing. He 
is sure to bring to the meetings of our Boston 
Authors Club the most distinguished and inter- 
esting guests, now a brilliant actor, now a not- 
able foreigner, now a fine musician, now a liter- 
ary man of prominence. 

Mr. Dole’s versatility enables him to fit into 
an almost endless number of coteries, and so 
does his keen sense of humor. He is ready for 
any emergency. and in spite of his modesty he 
always has an interesting speech on tap. One 
of my most exhilarating memories is of a mock 
trial in which he served as the jury—the whole 
jury, because, as it was solemnly concluded, he 
was stupid enough for the entire twelve. Dur- 
ing the trial he contrived to keep his face as de- 
void of expression as ever a human face was, 
and he was constantly interjecting the remark: 
“Your Honor, the jury desires to be instructed,” 
and then would follow a question of inspired 
lunacy which set us all in a roar. 

Probably Mr. Dole would rather be known as 
a poet than as a specialist in any of the other 
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fields to which he has turned his ready pen. A 
glance at his volumes shows him to be an un- 
official poet laureate, so many of his poems have 
graced notable occasions—the dedication of 
buildings, the opening of a new theatre, anni- 
versaries of towns, of a college, of a famous 


military organization, a Phi Beta Kappa poem, 


the ode for the laying of the cornerstone of the 
great Provincetown Memorial, an ode for the 
Pierian Sodality of Harvard, poems for many 
other important gatherings. These poems have 
for their chief characteristic an easy and melo- 
dious grace, for Mr. Dole is essentially a musi- 
cian. He is at home in all verse forms, and is 
pleasing in all of them. Among so many poems 
a selection is difficult, but one of my personal 
favorites combines many of the poet’s excellen- 
cies, and especially exhibits this musical charm. 
It is called “St. Patrick’s Day,” and with it I 
must close this hasty sketch :— 


When other lands are parched and dry 
Old Erin smiles in vivid green, 
And soft and dreamy is the sky 
That arches o’er the lovely scene. 
’Tis Blarney O, Killarney O, 
In lower land and higher land, 
And here’s to good St. Patrick 
Who loved the folks of Ireland! 


In other lands roam beasts of prey, 
With claws and jaws that pierce and rend; 
But Erin has her goats that play, 
And every creature is a friend. 
’*Tis Finnegan and Minnegan 
In lower land and higher land, 
And here preached kind St. Patrick, 
Who drove the beasts from Ireland. 


In India crawl great poisonous snakes 


That make no bones of eating “nigs,” 
But Erin with her wakes and lakes 
Has nothing worse than juicy pigs. 
’T was Patrick O did that trick O 
In wetter land and drier land; 
He was the man that did the job, 
He drove the snakes from Ireland! 


So let St. Patrick’s name be sung 
Where’er an Irish voice is found, 
By man or woman, old or young, 
Who loves the dear old Irish ground. 
Though far we wander our hearts grow fonder, 
In farther land or nigher land, 
Of generous kind St. Patrick O 
Who did all this for Ireland. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART 


BY DR. JAMES PARTON HANEY 
{Extracts from Address.] 


Last year the amount of money spent for in- 
terior decoration in this country was $500,000,000. 
This half a billion dollars was spent largely by 
women, and largely under the direction of a 
salesman who directed the choice of the buyer 
toward ‘one pattern rather than another. This 


salesman thus became a teacher of art. Every 


clerk in a wall-paper shop, in a carpet or furni- 
ture department is perforce a teacher of the cus- 
tomers who come to him. He is in a position to 
teach, well or ill, as he himself has been taught, 
well or ill. 

Those who have the training of children on art 
lines find two definite phases of the problem 
present. In the first place, the training of the 
many; that is, the ninety and ninety-five per cent. 
of children who have little talent, who are never 
to be artists, but who have ihe capacity for gain- 
ing in taste. These pupils can be interested in 
design and in color, they can be brought to see 
what good pattern and color means in the manu- 
factured products which they wear or which go 
into their homes. One of the great functions of 
the schools, therefore, is to train “the many.” 
This can never be a function expressed in terms 
of technique. We know the many are never to 
become skilled, but we know that they can be 
raised in their standards of taste by practical 
problems that deal with the art that they see 
around them. 

Thus the teaching art has changed much in the 
last generation. It has come to be recognized in 
the schools that the art which should be taught 
is one that touches the individual closely; not that 
of Greece, or of Rome, or of the Renaissance— 
that art is the art of history and is to be learned 
later. The primary teaching is to deal with the 
clothes we wear, with the colors of those clothes, 
and with the art that directly touches the home. 
Thus is defined the first great function of the 
schools, the training of the many in taste. 

On the other side is the training of the few. 
That means ‘the 5 per cent. who have talent, but 
whose talent is dormant—who are to be caught as 
they pass through the grades. These few are to 
have that talent encouraged and developed until 
they are prepared to enter an industrial art school 


where it can be carried to a high degree of pefec- 
tion. 


Everybody knows that the ability to draw is a valuable asset. Asa Gray said in print that in 
studying sedges “the student must draw as he analyzes, for unless he draws he will not see.” 
Agassiz said: “The pencil is one of the best of eyes. Huxley would not receive into his ad- 


vanced classes a student who could not draw. 


Dean Shaylor advocated object drawing, and a 


lot of it,” as a preparation for the study of geology. “It is the best training yet to insure think- 
ing in three dimensions.” Charles Wellington Furlong, the intrepid investigator of the dark 
corners of the earth, says he can get on anywhere, with any kind of people with his drawing 


to supplement his words.—Henry Turner Bailey. 
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A NOTABLE COMMUNITY SERVICE 


BY F, F. NALDER 


University of California 


HOW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CLASSES SERVE 
CALIFORNIA PEOPLE. 

How useful the service that a university can 
render to the community at large is indicated 
by what the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California accomplished in 1916-17 
through extension classes in California cities 
outside of Berkeley, the seat of the university. 
Three hundred and eleven classes, chiefly in in- 
tensely practical subjects, were organized and 
taught in eight cities—Alameda, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, Sacramento, San Francisco, San Jose, 
San Rafae! and Stockton. For these classes 
there were upwards of 5,000 enrollments, by 
grown-up people who were either too much en- 
gaged in the business of earning a living, too 
lacking in academic preparation, too old or too 


poor to attend classes on the university campus. 


and so satisfy their hunger for learning. 

University extension’s experience proves that 
even in these times of distraction and tumult 
this hunger constantly acts as a driving social 
force. A student of one of these extension 
courses recently remarked in a letter :— 

“People are more hungry to do, and to know, than 
you perhaps realize; they also realize the need of 
impetus and direction. . . Cruel circumstance is 
tempered to the ambitious spirit afforded such an 
opportunity of pressing on to something.” 

These classes were instituted comparatively 
recently, in response to requests of such “am 
bitious spirits,” and in the faith that through 
extra-camnus teaching a valuable social service 
could be rendered. Their success is due to the 
leadership of Dr. I. W. Howerth. director of 
universitv extension, and to the indefatigable 
efforts of Miss Nadine Crump, secretary of the 
Bureau of Class Instruction, one of the seven 
bureaus through which the university carries 
on extension teaching. 

The majority of these extra-campus classes, 
216 of the total 211, were held in San Francisco. 
Their success suggests in a striking way how 
extension service may contribute to the intel- 
lectual, industrial, social and commercial life of 
a teeming modern city. That more classes were 
not organized in other cities was due entirely 
to the extension division’s lack of facilities to 
supply instructors. It was not due to the want 
of opportunity. Many requests for the organi- 
zation of classes could not be met. What was 
done in San Francisco can have its counterpart 
in every city and town in the state. The ex- 
tension division has ambitious plans for cov- 
ering the state of California with this service. 
Recently a branch office was opened in Los 
Angeles, through which extension classes are 
heing organized throughout the southern part 
of the state. ‘ 

In its variety and practical value this form of 
extension service presents some striking fea- 
tures. Courses were given in nine district com- 


mercial branches to nearly 2,000 persons; in nine 
branches of English literature and composition, 
to almost 600 persons; in four different modern 
languages—French, German, Spanish and Chi- 
nese—to just 600 people. It may be of interest 
to remark that there were over forty enroll- 
ments in Chinese. The demand for a knowl- 
edge of Oriental tongues is strong and sure to 
increase with the development of a strong in- 
ternational consciousness in the lands that bor- 
der on the Pacific. 

Four courses in mathematics furnished profit- 
able instruction to over 160 people; twelve 
widely varied courses in practical technology, 
including art metal work, automobile operation, 
chemistry, several phases of applied electricity, 
machine shop work, applied mechanics and rein- 
forced concrete construction, had almost 1,200 
enrollments; and there were nearly 500 enroll- 
ments in ten miscellaneous courses—how mis- 
cellaneous is indicated by the fact that they in- 
clude such subjects as the birds of California, 
first aid, defective speech correction and voca- 
tional guidance. 

In their surroundings these classes are 
sharply contrasted with those of the campus. 
They were not conducted in places of academic 
retirement “far from the madding crowd's ig- 
noble strife.” They went on right in the midst 
of that strife. Most of them met in office 
rooms, surrounded by the city’s teeming strug- 
gle, where the ceaseless hum of civic industry 
and traffic and turmoil marks the passing of the 
minutes day and night. Several classes were 
held in the San Francisco Ferry Building. that 
narrow channel of travel which is always 
flooded with streams of humanity. Eager, busy 
men found it worth while to stop there on the 
Way east or west to pursue courses in mathe- 
matics related to industry and technology. Of 
twenty-three instructors in technical subjects, 
ten were engineers—electrical, mechanical or 
chemical—engaged in professional or commer- 
cial practice. 

Both the practical value and intedinctenl in- 
terest of good extension teaching have been 
proved by these classes. In several instances 
business firms found that it was a profitable in- 
vestment to pay the fees for these courses for 
their employees. Keen men of trade; who only 
put money where it will earn dividénds, were 
convinced that the payment of such fees was 
to their advantage because the instruction in- 
variably increased the efficiency of their sales- 
men and other employees. In a number of in- 
stances successful business men were employed 
as instructors. Such courses directly enable a 


university’ to serve the practical needs of its 
community. 


Some .practica] social service was rendered 
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by classes in speech correction. The instructor 
of these classes gives training to correct speech 
defects of children in the San Francisco public 
schools. It was discovered that there were 
many grown-ups afflicted with various speech- 
impediments, who were glad to attend univer- 
sity extension classes. The service rendered 
them was of direct practical benefit and aptly 
illustrates how well university extension can act 
as a clearing-house to bring together social 
needs and the means of their fulfillment. 


Again, it was found that there were in this 
somewhat populous neighborhood many women 
who owned or drove automobiles but who knew 
so little about the mechanism of their machines 
that they were practically helpless when even 
the smallest breakdowns occurred. Classes of 
these ladies were organized under a practical 
automobile expert, who taught them what they 
needed to know ahout their own self-propelling 
property. The women proved apt pupils. They 
eagerly delved into the mysteries of carbure- 
tors, magnetos, power transmission, floating 
axles and gear clutches, and learned how to 
make practical applications of monkey 
wrenches, screw drivers and oil cans. These classes 
were held at places and during hours most con- 
venient for the students. They were completely 
successful. 

A similar case was that of classes in house- 
hold electricity for housewives. These were 
taught by an electrical engineer employed by a 
large public service corporation. From the in- 
struction given, groups of wives and home- 
makers learned much useful knowledge con- 
cerning the flow of the dynamic “juice” through 
electrically-operated devices used in their own 
homes. Such mechanisms as electric irons, 
toasters, coffee percolators and the like, which 
previously had been useful but mysterious, now 
vielded their secrets without losing any of their 
practical value to these modern housewives. 

Further illustrations could easily be cited, but 
the foregoing will serve the present purpose. 
Such instruction brings out an important point 
in this process of expanding the service of a 
university. Much of the subject-matter of in- 
struction given in these courses is strictly of uni- 
versity grade. Many of the facts and princi- 
ples involved are usually taught only in college 
and university courses. They are facts of pro- 
found significance in their varied relations to 
science and technology, or when seen from the 
viewpoint of philosophy. Like most great facts, 
however, thev are quite simple in their practical! 
applications. Jt was fully demonstrated that 
many scientific facts could, by the process of 
popular instruction. be detached from their 
usuai academic settings and taught simply and 
interestingly. It was not necessary in order to 
learn how to use such information that these 
students comply with university entrance re- 
quirements, or furnish any other prerequisites of 
learning. Average common sense and intelli- 
gence, the desize to learn and the willingness to 


apply what was taught, these made full cer- 
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tifieates of admission to such university extension 
courses. 

The same point was brought out in certain 
classes formed among the men employed by a 
large public service corporation. This body of 
men, over eighty in number, formed a club and 
asked the university extension division to give 
them instruction in subjects that would aid them in 
in their work. The writer met with them in 


_their cluh rooms in San Francisco. Between 


seventy and eighty men were present on the oc- 
casion of our conference. Most of them were 
in early middle life, heads of households and 
fathers of families. They were a typical group 
of fairly intelligent, semi-skilled industrial em- 
ployees. 

A census of the group was taken to deter- 
mine the range of their education. The object 
was to discover what kind of instruction, and of 
what grade, they cou'd best obtain from the 
university. The results of the inquiry were il- 
luminating. Of the entire number, only seven 
or eight had been through high school and had 
attended some institution of higher learning. 
Less than a dozen others had advanced in school 
beyond the eighth grade. The remainder, a 
preponderating majority of all, had left school 
when so many boys do, at from the fifth to the 
seventh grades. From that point on they had 
learned what they knew while working at more 
or less manual labor 1nd against the limitations 
of the average uneducated workman. Their 
scholastic limitations did not prevent their being 
served by the university through the medium of 
extension teaching, however. Classes were or- 
ganized among them and they were taught 
profitable courses in applied mathematics and 
electricity. The lives of many of those men 
have been erriched, their efficiency increased 
and their wages raised, as a direct result of the 
training given them. 

These cases suggest what may be done al- 
most everywhere. In every community there 
are people who wish to study. Usually groups 
of persons who have a common interest and 
who are willing to study the same subject can 
be formed into classes. This is true in even 
small towns and rurai communities. It will be 
clearly seen, T think, that the formation of such 
groups requires among other things a central 
and authoritative organizing agency. Such an 
agency is a state university. The scope of its 
intellectual and civic influence is broad. Its 
prestige stimulates local interest, and gives to 
any group to which it gives authoritative recog- 
nition an importance in the local community 
that spontaneously-formed groups are apt to 
lack. This element of prestige goes far toward 
making study groups successful. 

These groups. or classes can best be supplied 
with instructors by the university. Of course 
the majority of such instructors must come from 
the resident faculty or the extension teaching 
staff. They need not always be sent from the 
university, however. In many instances, espe- 


cially when the local community is not so far 
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from the university as to make transportation 
expense prohibitive, instructors can be sent 
from the university to meet classes at stated 
times; or competent instructors may be found 
in the locality where the organization of a class 
is desired. Often the local man or woman who 
is competent to render such a service is too mod- 
est to take the initiative in organizing the group. 
By this utilizing of local talent alone, a univer- 
sity can set in motion forces that greatly ad- 
vance the intellectual interests of a community 
and at minimum expense. 


Also, university extension representatives 
and classes can utilize local accessories of in- 
struction to the cultural advantage of the com- 
munity. Libraries, high school laboratories 
and shops are seldom exhaustively used. Their 
possibilities in the way of arousing interest by 
the people are almost never completely realized. 


Not only is it true that mature people in any 
community can be interested and profited by 
courses that use such shops and laboratories. 
This experience in California shows that there 
is in any community much eager desire for such 
instruction. All that is needed is to open the 
way. People have a desire to learn sound truth 
and to acquire skill, They will follow intellec- 
tual leaders who can demonstrate even solid 
truths in an interesting manner. That the pub- 
lic taste runs strongly to the cheap and tawdry, 
the sensational, is partly due to the lack of 
means of emphasizing the interesting aspects of 
great things. By instituting popular instruction 
in those practical, technical and cultural sub- 
jects over which universities tend perhaps un- 
consciously to exercise a monopoly, these insti- 
tutions of higher learning can so influence public 


taste and intelligence as to contribute greatly 
io social progress. 


a 


THE STARS 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER 


Only the stars remain to travelers’ eyes 
Unalterable; the waters change their hue 
Beneath the flattery of alien skies 
From jade to silver and from bronze to blue. 


Sunrise and sunset spread their lovely light 
As slow as solemn music in the North, 

But southward, like a dart descends the night, 
And like a meteor the day breaks forth. 


And faiths and manners vary—friends, they say, 
And even lovers of a constant mind, 

Not the light loves we meet upon our way 
But those enchained by vows we left behind. 


Only unchanged the patterned stars endure, 
As when they first assured or threatened man; 
Still Vega glitters, crystalline and pure, 
Still like an angry eye Aldebaran. 
—The New Republic. 


PERFECT OUR EDUCATION 


BY MARK KEPPEL 
Superintendent of Los Angeles County Schools 


The war already has taught us several lessons. 

Perhaps the most urgent one is that the physical 
development of our children has been neglected. 
Those of us who favor universal military training 
argue that the low standard of physical conditions 
found by the examining boards is proof of the 
necessity for universal inculcation of tactics and 
soldierly culture. 

But that argument ever has applied to boys 
alone. “Universal military training” has had but 
one object in view—the physical advancement of 
the nation’s youth. Scientific investigation has re- 
vealed as great a lack of physical perfection 
amongst girls and women as has been found in 
the men who have been examined for military 
duty. 

The scheme is faulty unless it provides training 
for all boys and girls, indiscriminately. Full long, 
with their demand for the vote, has rung out the 
feminine plaint that they are discriminated against 
because of their sex and that many positions re- 
quiring brawn are closed to them. 

In public schools, according to a recently enacted 
law requiring well-nigh universal physical instruc- 
tion in California educational institutions, a cer- 


tain space of time each day is allotted for exer- 
cise. Other schools provide much more time for 
this important function, while some institutions 
specialize in this branch of education, which 
should be laid as the very foundation of all edu- 
cation. 


For a sound mind and an ill body go not to- 
gether. 


Our slogan should be “Physical—and mental fit- 
ness.” 

Every child of eight years and over should be 
put through exercises designed to efficiently pre- 
pare him and her for the battle of life—which de- 
mands as much, if not more, of the body than of 
the mind. 

The greatest trouble with the schools of Califor- 
nia—and this is common, I believe, in all states— 
is the admission and classification of students ac- 
cording to age, instead of according to mental de- 
velopment. 

It is probably true that children should not be ad- 
mitted to kindergarten and such institutions until 
they are four and one-half years of age, and that 
they should not be taught in higher schools until 
they attain the age of six. 

But—the mental age of a child should be deter- 
mined by a scientific investigation, and when that 


Continued on page 494, 
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SCHOOL EFFICIENCY* 


It is easy for standpatters, for men who revel in 
the luxury of “from the tomb a doleful sound, 
for men who enjoy sitting on the tail of Progress 
and using a megaphone to ridicule standardization, 
for it is the cheapest dope any man can administer 


men in 191% demand live methods and live prin- 
ciples, and Henry Eastman Bennett of the oldest 
college in the South, and in a way, the oldest col- 
lege in the United States, has presented “A Man- 
ual of Modern School Management—School Ef- 
ficiency” that makes these pedagogical jokers look 
very silly. 

We know Dr. Bennett and his noble work 
intimately. He has nothing of the mirage en- 
thusiast in his personal or professional make-up. 
He is, personally and professionally, efficiency 
personified, and he gives to his students for a 
working principle as they go out from the oldest 
of universities a devotion to the latest demonstra- 
tion with a caution against kite flyers who have 
cut the string that holds the kite to earth. 

There is no flopping and flapping, no diving and 
cavorting in his idea of efficiency. Results that 
can be measured, effects that connect up with 
causes, psychology that eventuates in pedagogy, 
principles that control and direct methods and de- 
vices are in evidence in this book as they are in 
his classroom in the School of Education, the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Virginia. No other 
educational leader in America has had to prove 
up every proposition of progress. quite so defi- 
nitely and decisively as has Henry Eastman. Ben- 


f. Boston, New York, etc.: Ginn & Company. x+374 pp. 
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nett; and: as a result we have a most compelling 
book of educational progress. It is a book to be 
placed in the hands of any student, of any read- 
ing circle member without any suggestion of the 
soft pedal, without any hint of a dimmer. 


CONNECTICUT’S LATEST 
From earliest times Connecticut kept pace with 
Massachusetts, but of late Connecticut has not 
received the credit that is her due. Henry Bar- 
nard was a professional comrade of Horace 
Mann, and in many important particulars he was 
the leader of the two: 

Connecticut followed closely after Massachu- 
setts in the creatioti of her State Board of Edu- 
cation. Her state superintendent, like that of 
Massachusetts, was styled “Secretary of the 
Board of Education,” She followed closely after 
Massachusetts in establishing a state normal 
school. So it was for many years. 

Now. Connecticut has taken a long look ahead 
in the choice of Dr. Henry C. Morrison, state 
superintendent of New Hampshire, as assistant 
state superintendent at a salary of $5,000. 

It is matter of congratulation that Dr. Mor- 
rison is willing to take the subordinate position, 
but it reveals his breadth of vision that he is will- 
ing to do this. To be associated with State Su- 
perintendent C. D, Hine is an honor to be ap- 
preciated, for Mr. Hine has done as much with 
the money at his disposal and with the help in 
his department as has any official leader in the 
country. 

After the provision for expansion which the 
last Legislature made we have all wondered how 


ith voice or pen, but the fact remains that live’ the Board of Education would proceed. We must 


confess, and confession is good for the soul, that 
we had not. been led to expect a salary of $5,000, 
nor had we any suspicion that Dr. Morrison was 
available. We rejoice in our error of judgment 
in both particulars. 

The  Hine-Morrison leadership» with an 
awakened Legislature will do great things for 
Connecticut. 


INSIDIOUS MISCHIEF 


The daily papers, wittingly or unwittingly, are 
lending themselves to a most mischievous sort of 
anti-high school campaigning, which is really an 
anti-American campaign, an anti-success campaign 
for boys. 

The following is a sample of this campaigning. 
A city daily prints an editorial and thousands of 
other dailies and weeklies reprint it, and millions 
upon millions read it. 

O where are the boys of yesteryear? 
There used to be a hundred urchins for 
every job, and when an “ad” had been 
answered the ninety and nine not chosen 
would return to the dull pursuits of 
school, where there was neither liberty 
nor pay. But now there is a general 
dearth of boys. 

* * 


The opportunities offered in high 
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schools nowadays are indeed tempting. 
But there are also tempting opportunities 
business houses. And whereas a 
limited book education at this day is 
cheap as dirt, a good start in business 
from the bottom rung of the ladder 1s not 
a thing to be despised. ott, 

‘There is evidently an intensive and extensiye 
campaign to prevent boys from going to high 
schools. 
The last suggestion is deceitful in the extreme. 
It implies what it dare not say, namely, “A good 
start in business from the bottom rung of the lad- 
der by an uneducated boy is a thing not to be de- 

“Practically every uneducated boy who gets on 
the bottom rung of the ladder stays there until he 
goes off to the bottom rung of some other ladder. 
Not one uneducated boy in a thousand today goes 
up the ladder to any appreciable height. 

One instance that we know in detail is a sample 
of all business houses. A lad who was a dandy 
newsboy was taken into a newspaper office. He 
was a hustler and every way efficient at the bot- 
tom, but when an‘ opportunity’for real promotion 
came he was told frankly that he had no future 
because of his. educational limitations, and a young 
man fresh from a high school took the place which 
should have been his. And that paper, almost 
that same day, had‘ an editorial on the advantage of 
beginning at the “bottom rung of the ladder with- 
out an education.” Times have entirely changed 
in the last few -years. Today there are few posi- 
tions of importance in the industrial or commet- 
cial world, and none in the :professional or semi- 
professional world, for any one who has less equp- 
ment than he would get in a high ‘school, and « 
surprisingly darge number of industrial and com- 
mercial, and all professional ‘positions, demand a 
It is quite too late in American history, to say: to 
a boy: “Instead of fitting yourself to go up the 
ladder, be content with the bottom rung.” ‘ 

It should be beneath the dignity of any self- 
respecting man in this age of the world to say: 
“Do not prepare to rise in your work, but prepare 
to stay at the bottom.” 

No man is genuinely American who says to a 
boy: “Go to the bottom and stay there,” for that 
is. precisely what the editorial from which we 
quote does say. 

What this editorial campaign means is that high 
school boys cost too much at the bottom. 

In New York City a special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce deliberately attacked the 
public schools because commercial houses could 
not get boys or girls therefrom for the bottom 
rung” without paying three dollars a week more 
than they used to pay for non-high-school boys 
and girls. 
~ The lack of supply of non-high-school boys and 
girls is a calamity for men who want boys and 


girls to work for a song and be content to-stay on. 


These men -may -as well adjust themselves: to 


this new age of the world when education. has’ to. 


be paid for. 
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WAR SAVING ON METHOD OF ORDER- 
ING TEXTBOOKS 
Earlier ordering of school textbooks by boards 
of education offers a fruitful field for saving in 
war time, according to Henry P. Kendall, of the 
Plimpton Press. 
lf school boards can arrange to adopt school 
texts before January,.1, instead of waiting until 
the end of the school-year in June, a large sav- 
ing in the bookbinding trade will result. Order- 
ing school textbooks earlier in the year will, it 
is declared, help to regularize employment in the 
schoolbook trade, making uniform hours of work 


and rates of pay possible throughout the year. 


In one plant at the present time the hours of labor 
so vary between winter and summer, that on a 
basis of 100 per cent. as the flat weekly wage, 
operators during the summer months, because of 
overtime, earn about 130 per cent., and during 
the winter. months. about 60 per cent. The 
workers are obliged:.to work very long hours in 
the summer time and go without vacations. 
Earlier ordering of school books will also con- 
serve human energy, because it will make it pos- 
sible to run a factory with a minimum number 
of employees; it will save machinery, because 
less will be required to produce; and it will save 
coal in conserving the heat, light, and power. 
Furthermore, the efficiency of the plant can be 
greatly increased where work is uniform in quan- 
tity, and the cost of production is much jess jn 
a plant where the product is produced more uni- 
formly. 

As a result of Mr. Kendall’s suggestion, the 
Commissioner of Education has written to every 
city school board in the country asking whether 


it will not be possible hereafter to order school 
books before the first of January. 


ow 


THE GARY SYSTEM 

No one will evet know to what extent the Gary 
system injured Mayor Mitchel politically, but it 
is entirely certain that it did not help him. 

It will be sometime before anyone can know 
to what extent the mayoralty campaign in New 
York has hurt the Gary system, but it is entirely 
certain that it has done it no good in New York 
City. Neither Mr. Wirt nor Mayor Mitchel gained 
anything by the alliance, so far as New York City 
is concerned. 

The only possible good that can come to Wil- 
liam Wirt and the Gary plan from the alliance in 
New York City is the possibility that the country 
at large may link Mr. Wirt with anti- Tammany 
and make a. national hero of him, but we see no 
likelihood of sucha tendency. 

On the surface it looks like a dark day for the 
name “Gary” educationally. Time alone can tell. 

There would seem to be no question but that 
two great mistakes were made by the friends of the 
Gary system. Mr. Wirt’s pay was too large for 
popularity. with the. rank and file of the voters. 
Fao -much: stress was laid upon the -economics of 
the situation, arid much ftmiore- was claimed for: it 
by the administration than it could make the ‘public 
believe was due it. 
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NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
at its’ Cleveland’ meeting, October 26 and 27, had 
an actual attendance of more than 5,000. The 
National Education Association rarely has as 
large an actual- attendance as that. The report 
of attendance upon the summer meeting of the 
National Education Association includes all who 
pay their membership, of whom there are about 
8,000, only a small percentage of whom are in 
actual attendance, but at Cleveland there were 
8,000 there. 

Superintendent G. C. Maurer of Wooster was 
president, and H. D. Clark of Geneva, chairman 
of the board of directors. It was certainly a 
great program and deserved the 8,000 members 
to support it. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
BUTTERFIELD 


Ernest Warren Butterfield succeeds Dr. Henry 
C. Morrison as state superintendent of New 
Hampshire after one year’s service as deputy state 
superintendent. Mr. Butterfield has been princi- 
pal of four high schools in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, and superintendent of Dover, New 
Hampshire, for four years before he was ap- 
pointed deputy state superintendent by Mr. Mor- 
rison in 1916. Heisa native of Vermont and 
a graduate of Dartmouth, so that he has been in 
New Hampshire twenty-two years. Mr. Butter- 
field has not only had rare opportunities to know 
New Hampshire, but he has a masterful way of 
improving his opportunities. His success was as- 
sured before he entered upon the duties of state 
superintendent. 


> 


A NEW MARKET DAY 


Cook County continues to lead in many a pro- 
gressive departure. The latest was on Saturday, 
October 2%, when arrangements were made by 
County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin for a 
Market Day at one of the rural schools—East 
“Prairie School. The farmers of the school dis- 
‘trict brought their garden truck there and sold 
it at wholesale prices. They brought potatoes 
(38 cents a peck), onions (45 cents a peck), cel- 
ery, beets, carrots, cabbage, pumpkins, squash, 
and various other produce. 

The purchasers came from far and near, hun- 
dreds of automobiles. The school district 
women furnished coffee and pumpkin pie. 

There were fifteen loads of garden truck, but 
it was all eagerly purchased because the prices 
broke the back of the high cost of living. The 
farmers got as much as they would have got had 
they carted it fifteen miles to town. 

This is to be a frequent public service ren- 
dered by the rural school districts. The prin- 
cipal, Agnes M. Page, and the Country Life di- 
rector, Seth Shepard, are to be credited with the 
success of the movement. 
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WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Dr. William H. Allen must be a gainer person- 
ally locally by the part he played in the New York 
campaign. It was certainly Dr. Allen who made the 
Gary system an anti-Mitchel issue. For a long 
time he was practically alone in the belief that 
there were votes in an anti-Gary issue. 

His personal appeal to Mayor Mitchel’s  man- 
agers to play the Gary game squarely should have 
been heeded. His appeal to the other side to em- 
phasize the mistakes of the Gary boomers was 
heeded. 

No one will ever know how many votes were 
won or lost by either side because of this issue, 
but the friends of Dr. Allen have a right to claim 
a good share of the victory of the anti-Gary factors 
in the election. 

There has never been anything quite so conspic- 
uous in a political line-up on an educational ideal. 

One thing is entirely certain: New York City or 
a campaign like this is not a good place or occa- 
~~ in which to try out a notable educational re- 

orm. 


a 


STUPENDOUS BLUNDERERS 

No one can know all that is meant by the over- 
whelming majority for the return of Tammany to 
power in New York City. 

One thing, however, is certain, the “better 
class of citizens are stupendous blunderers when 
it comes to a political campaign. 

Mayor Mitchel was defeated the day the Fusion 
committee was announced. It did not take much 
political wisdom to see that. 

There is no hope of permanent political cleanli- 


ness until those who should promote it take some 
lessons in common sense. 


TEXAS NEW NORMAL SCHOOLS 

After the impeachment of the Governor the 
Legislature postponed the building of the new 
state normal schools as had been voted. 

One only will be built in the near future, the Sul 
Ross School at Alpine. Great as is the disappoint- 
ment in South Texas and in East Texas the post- 
ponement was not wholly unexpected. 


The insanity of lynchings was never so clearly 
demonstrated as in 1916, when of the fifty ne- 
groes lynched only three were for the traditional 
cause. One man was lynched for slapping a boy 


in the face and one for “brushing against a girl 
on the street.” 


The triumph of Woman Suffrage in New York 
State is the most significant event in the elections 


of 1917, and of the suffrage campaign for seventy 
years. 


Now let us have that famous Gary survey that 


seemed to be held up for the political advant 
of Mayor Mitchel. ” advantage 


College professors must remember that privi-- 


leges always represent responsibilities. 


Somebody blunders when an elementary school 
is not built on the unit system. : 
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CAUSES THE SUCCESS THE FAILURE FIRST- 
YEAR BOYS VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


BY MARY A. LASALLE 


Newtonville, Mass, 


These pupils were interviewed in an informal 
and friendly manner after a rather large amount 
of written evidence as to their earlier school stand- 
ing, their physical condition and their record in 
the Vocational School up to date had been very 
carefully studied. These three sets of school doc- 
uments told a good deal of the life story of each 
pupil. The grammar school records gave some- 
thing of his heredity, home environment and his 
physical, mental and moral makeup. The record 
of the physical examination, made when he en- 
tered the Vocational School, was a most valuable 
help, and the written comments of the vocational 
teachers upon the work of each pupil in every 
academic subject and in all technical work com- 
pleted a record which is probably as perfect as 
such records can be made. 

A study of the cards recording the physical ex- 
amination established the fact that the physical 
needs of the pups had been well cared for in the 
primary and the grammar grades. There were 
almost no cases of neglected adenoids or tonsils, 
and the eyesight of the pupils had evidently re- 
ceived very careful attention. 

From the ind‘vidual comments of the vocational 
teachers it was comparatively easy to reach the 
conclusion that the entering boys, numbering ap- 
proximately 120, could be divided into three 
groups which might be appropriately designated 
as “successful,” “doubtful,” and “failures.” 

In the group labeled “successful” were the boys 
from the eighth grades of the Newton schools who 
had elected to enter the Vocational School, plus a 
considerable number from the corresponding 
grade of some of the adjacent towns and cities. 
These boys entered the school with a well defined 
purpose and, in a good many instances, after a 
careful estimate as to each boy’s probable success 
or failure in industrial work had been made by his 
grammar school principal. Sometimes this esti- 
mate was based upon certain technical or so-called 
pre-vocational tests. That is, the boy had shown 
a special aptitude in printing or in some form of 
wood or metal work, or he had done some clever 
bit of work which pointed towards success in elec- 
trical or engineering lines. 

This group of pupils, who were mostly grammar 
school graduates, presented comparatively few 
problems, and the experience of past vears proves 
that they form a large percentage of the number 
completing the four-years course and in_ the 
natural order of events entering upon their life 
work well equipped physically, mentally and 
morally. 

In searching for the causes of the success of 
these bovs we must reach the conclusion that of 
all the factors shaping a boy’s life the most vital 
is the kind of ideas and ideals which are habitually 
presented in hic home, anvietyv. cicknecs 


and even tragedy may be there, but if the father 
or the mother, or both of them, is strong morally 
and alert mentally, if the parents possess a fund 
of valuable ideas, if their ideals are high, if e-e1 
in the absence of what is commonly called educa- 
tion, there is sensible, intelligent conversation, high 
aims in regard to conduct and work, and an ab- 
sence of silly, cheap, frivolous talk and conduct 
in the home, the viewpoint of the boy in regard to 
life and work is almost always right, and if he pos- 
sesses good health, and receives skilful training 
and good advice in school, his success in his chosen 
vocation is almost sure. 

A second vital element of success is a good 
school organization—one in which the work is so 
systematized that every pupil has not only skilful 
expert instructors, but also an adviser, to whom 
he turns in a perfectly natural manner for any ad- 
vice that he may need. This adviser must, of 
course, be in close touch with the pupil’s home, 
but he must be very much more expert in diagnos- 
ing the boy’s mental difficulties and in adjusting 
them than is the average parent. In fact, the pub- 
lic has the right to demand that this type of teacher 
—an expert in the reading of character and in es- 
timating mentality, and a broad-minded humani- 
tarian, who is also very familiar with conditions in 
industry—shall be found in every vocational school. 
There is necessarily a very large amount: of read- 
justment in a vocational school. 

After a very careful investigation of the “fail- 
ures” among the first-year boys—an investigation 
in which several boys were given the Binet test by 
an expert in mental hygiene—we reached the con- 
clusion that by far the greatest percentage of fail- 
ures is among a group of boys who were sent in 
from the fifth and sixth grades of the grammar 
school. These were lads of fourteen years who 
for various reasons have lagged behind their mates 
and give indications of dropping out of school at 
the first opportunity. Some of these low-grade 
pupils respond to the stimuli of the vocational 
shop and academic training and are doubtless saved 
by that training to lives of useful service. A cer- 
tain percentage of these young lads are, however, 
misplaced when they are sent to the vocational 
school, and this misplacement, as has been said, is 
a costly economic error. The time of expert in- 
structors, the use of costly machinery and tools, in 
fact, the whole school organization, is diverted in 
large degree from the possible and_ satisfactory 
tasks of training boys who could become skilful 
workers and leaders in the industrial world to’ the 
impossible attempt to’ train boys without any apti- 
tude for technical work, 

In some grammar schools fourteen-vear-old 
boys of the type commonly ecalied low grade are 
viven the most carefiit attentiqn hw thair 
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tors and principals. .Certain mental tests. are given 
them and a series of technical tasks are_presented\. from page 480. 


which demonstrate sufficiently the fact as to the 


boy’s motor-mindedness or the reverse. Some-~ 


times these carefiil tests prove that the boy is not 
of the type that could be most successfully stimu- 
lated by the work of a vocational school. He has 
no great talent or capacity of any kind, but such 
gifts as he has are all in the direction that can be 
best reached by well-planned special instruction in 
the regular channels of grammar school work. 
When this is the case it is a serious error to trans- 
fer him to the vocational school, where, confused 
and discouraged by the demands of shopwork for 
which he has no capacity, and academic work for 
which he is imperfectly prepared, he becomes com- 
pletely discouraged and drops out of school. 

If we were to summarize the causes of failure 
in a vocational school we might say that they are :— 

(a) An unfortunate heredity which manifests 
itself in weak or confused mentality or in an en- 
feebled physical condition. 

(b) A lack of mental stimulus in the home. 

(c) A gradual dropping below in the grades, 
due to frequent absences caused by minor illnesses. 

(d) A lack of special help and advice from 
afiy person competent to give it. 

(e) Entering a vocational school without hav- 
ing received any special tests that would prove the 
boy’s fitness for that line of work. 

(f) Attempting some line of vocational work 
for which the pupil has no aptitude. 

(g) The personal habits of the pupil. A com- 
paratively small percentage of cigarette smokers 
was found among the “failures.” 

If we sum up the causes of the success of our 
first-year boys, we shall find :— 

(a) A stimulating personality in the home, 
either father or mother or both. 

(b) Good advice and a skilful method of ex- 
amination in the grammar school with a view of 
placing each boy sent on where he could profit best 
by the instruction. 

(c) Good health. 

(d) A well-organized vocational school. 

(e) Excellent instruction and skilful training 
in the vocational work attempted. 

(f) The elimination from the corps of shop 
instructors of persons of very limited education 
and of narrow mental vision. 

(g) The influence of a sympathetic school ad- 
viser—a person of insight into character and one 
who is in close touch with actual conditions in in- 
dustry. 

(h) The influence of some social organization 
such as the Boy Scouts. 

(1) A series of school “talks” in which ques- 


tions affecting the future welfare of the pupil are 


discussed by experts. 

In conclusion we would say that the improve- 
ment in physique, manners, mentality, resource fu!- 
ness, self-control and power of expression of the 
boys who performed successfully the tasks at- 
tempted was so great as to make one very hopeful 


as to the future of these boys, and:also as to the 


work of the vocational school in. giving its pupils 
the training that will make them worthy citizens 
of their state and country, oo 
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age is determined the child should be placed in a 
grade wherein its mental acumen would locate it. 

In other words, the number of years a child has 
spent on éarth is not very much of a criterion by 
which to decide its mental status. 

If a child is capable of doing third-grade work 
at six years it should be started in that grade. If 
it is capable of second-grade work it should com- 
mence on its career at that point. 

Likewise, because a child is six years of age is 
no reason why it should be placed in the first grade. 
As well as some children being fitted for higher 
work by the quality of their intelligence others may 
not have attained a thinking power capable of en- 
tering and keeping up with the work of a first- 
grade class. In that case the latter should be sent 
to specialized classes that may fit it for higher 
study. This is an important question; in a remedy 
of present conditions lies our hope for the thous- 
ands and millions of children to come. 

Many defectives could systematically be made 
effic:ent thinkers. 

We would do away with the “infant prodigy” 
idea by realizing that one child may naturally be 
further advanced than another—and not attribute 
a child’s brilliancy to some abnormal cause. 

Public school education does not recognize, as 
it should, many of these needs. There are private 
and other institutions that specialize in these cases 
and supply these needs. 

There are military academies, normal and tech- 
nical schools, colleges and universities, all special- 
ized institutions. 

For education is mighty and the need of this 
moment is the supply of the next. 

Parents must know that mental development and 
age are not coincidental, witness as with children 
who develop into manhood and womanhood with 
a paucity of ability and preparation. 

Scientific research has demonstrated the possi- 
bility of determining the mental age of a child as 
unerringly as birth statistics determine its time 
age. 

Psychologists are valuable in aiding scholastic 
advancement by examining children and bringing 
those who are below standard up to the mark 
through careful placement in special classes and 
under special instructors. 

Our educational system demands revision. Edu- 
cation has wonderfully progressed the past few 
years and is due for a still stronger advancement 
during and after the war. We must prepare for it 
and supply educational needs as soon as they arise. 
In that way alone can we hope to maintain our 
high educational standard and increase our effi- 
ciency, that this war may be conducted triumph- 
antly by “the rising generation” who will be called 
upon to carry forward the banner of liberty, prog- 
ress and democracy.—Los Angeles Examiner. 

When small Sigrid, made her first. appearance in an 
American school, she was asked the usual puzzling ques- 
tiens, ohe of which was :—_ 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid?” 
‘Tossing flaxen braids, she answered: “I’m an Ame 
grican of Norwegian design,”"—Exchangr, 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(VIII) 


11. BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW NATION, 
CONTINUED. 


M. Exodus xv: 22-27, xvi: 1-5, 10-18; Psalms Ixxvit: 
2. “Bread from Heaven.” ; 

T. Exodus xvii; Psalms cxxxiii, cxxxiv. Victorious 
Battle with Amalekites. ‘ 

W. Exodus xviii: 8-24; Proverbs viii: 15-16. Jethro’s 
Reform of the Government. - 

T. Leviticus xxiii: 39-44, xxvi: 3-16; Numbers vt: 
24-26. The Hebrew Thanksgiving Day. , 

F. Exodus xx: 1-17; Deuteronomy vi: 4-9; Leviticus 
xix: 18; Deuteronomy iv: 9-12; Psalms cxix: 
92-96 “All's Love Yet Ail’s Law.” 

S. Exodus xxiii: 1-9; Leviticus xix: 9-17, 30-37; Deu- 


teronomy x: 12-15, xi: 13-17, xvi: 18-20; Prov- 
erbs xxviii: 4, 5. Many Other Commandments 
Besides the Ten. 

S. Exodus xxxiv: 29-34; Psalms xc. Moses Trans- 
figured by the Vision of God. 
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EDUCATORS IN WAR SERVICE 


BY ARTHUR J. JOHNSON 
Teacher of Psychology of Education in the Moorhead, 
Minnesota, State Normal School. 
[From a letter to President Frank A. Weld.] 


I wish the Germans and the Kaiser could see us at 
work. There would be no doubt then as to whether our 
intentions were serious. To have a part in all this plan- 
ning, study and preparation gives me the greatest pride. 
This has been the most wonderful summer of my life. I 
have thanked God many times for giving me a physique 
which makes it possible for me to do the work that I am 
doing instead of being forced to do the humdrum work of 
the civilian in time of war. I am living and working 
among the finest young men in America. Every civilian 
who visits the field comments on the excellent personnel of 
the men enlisted in aviation. I am afraid, however, that 
we are getting somewhat conceited, although the military 
discipline acts as a soft pedal on the conceited soldier. 1 
shall never again doubt the benefits of a military training 
for a boy. I am sorry that I did not get it earlier in my 
life. 

I am now well started on the second phase of my train- 
ing as a military aviator. The aviation student must take 
three courses of training at as many schools. First, 
ground school; second, flying’ school ; third, foreign school. 
At the ground school, such as I attended at the University 
of Texas for eight weeks, we did no actual flying. Here 
we studied all the phases of the theory of aviation, mo- 
tors, machine guns and the work of the aviator over the 
battlefield in its various forms—such as scouting, bomb- 
ing, fighting in the air, co-operation with the artillery, map 
making of the enemy’s territory, photography, wireless, 
heliograph, night raiding, contact patrol, and miniature 
range. 

One of the most interesting courses that we took at 
the ground school was miniature range. This consisted 
of the observation of some section of the enemy’s territory 
(in Belgium) in miniature and sending by heliograph the 
results of the observation to some battery commander. 
Code messages were used. But observer and officer in 
charge of battery, which may be ten or fifteen miles from 
observer, have maps of the same territory. Everything is 
carried out as it would be in actual battle except in mini- 
ature. The student is seated about sixteen feet above the 
miniature battlefield. Below him is an exact reproduction 
in miniature. of some section of Belgium. Trees, villages, 
wind mills, trenches, roads,—everything is shown exactly 

as it would appear to an aviator flying at an altitude of 


6,000 ‘feet.-- The instructor <who-acts as the battery com- 
mander flashes a light for only an instant in some section 
of the field. The aviator must instantly note the tactical 
situation, e. g. column of infantry 4,000, fifty transports, 
thirty mounted guns, moving west. He immediately sends 
by heliograph to the battery commander the above infor- 
mation and gives him the pin-point location of the troops 
observed. He next directs the battery commander the 
proper kind of gunfire to be used. 

The battery then opens fire and the first hit is in- 
dicated by another flash in the vicinity of the target 
(troops). The observer then signals the results of the 
shot. He must locate with reference to the target exactly 
where the shot strikes. This is done by the clock method. 
By using this method of locating the result of fire the bat- 
tery can soon train its guns exactly on the target, even at 
a distance of from twelve to fifteen miles. 


COLLEGES AND WAR 

Colleges and universities lose nearly one-third because 
of the war. 

The opening reports were as follows: The number of 
students entering Yale University this fall has been cut 
from 3,300, last year’s registration, to about 2,000. All de- 
partments except the medical school show large losses, 
especially the academic, which drops from 1,502 to 800. 
The sophomore class has about 250 men; the junior, about 
175; the senior, about 100. The Sheffield scientific school 
suffers somewhat less, partly because of the effort to have 
engineering students..complete their training. Thirty 
members of the faculty fave either resigned or have been 
given leaves of absence to enter the war service. 

The medical school was the only department in Harvard 
University to show an increase, according to official regis- 
tration figures. The total university's enrollment was 
2,671, a decrease of forty per cent. from last year’s figures. 
The seniors suffer a fifty per cent. decrease. The 
graduate schools suffered heavily. The law school showed 
a loss of sixty-eight per cent. and the business school and 
architectural school sixty-six per cent. The graduate 
schools’ decrease was fifty-three per cent. President 
Lowell said he expected every student to take one military 
course. 

It is expected that Princeton will have an enrollment of 
approximately 900. This is about 600 less than usual. 
About forty members of the faculty are engaged either in 
military service or in government work. Many others are 
doing work for the government along with their academic 
work. The majority of students in the university are un- 
der draff age. 

The University of Pennsylvania opened with a student 
body much depleted by enlistments. About sixty per cent. 
of the old students were missing, although the freshman 
class is larger than ever. 

President Butler in his opening address to the students 
at Columbia University said that more than 250 members 
of the teaching staff and more than 900 students were en- 
gaged in war work. There was an increase in registration 
in the college and in the extension teaching courses. 
Nevertheless, classes formerly given in several sections 
will be given only in one or two. 

Cornell has contributed more than 1,000 seniors, juniors, 
and sophomores to the national service. Registration 
figures show an enrollment in all regular courses of 3,355, 
as compared to 4,746 last year. The entering class en- 
rolled 1,109, as against 1,436 last year. 

The registration figures from Amherst show a falling 
off of 150 this year. The senior class numbers forty- 
seven, as compared with ninety-nine last year; the junior 
class suffers next in order, showing a loss of fifty. 

Dartmouth College has opened with a total of 940 stu- 
dents, against 1,500 last year. The two upper classes bear 
the brunt of losses caused by the war. There’ are 3% 
freshmen this year, a loss of ninety-one from last fall. 
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Williams College opened with an enrollment of 402, a 
falling off of 150 from last year. — 

The total enrollment at the University of Wisconsin is 
188 per cent. less than last year. There are 3,927 students 
registered, compared with 4,839 at this time last fall. The 
decrease is almost entirely in the upper classes. There 
are nearly as many women as men, whereas the ratio in 
former years has been approximately two to one in favor 
of the men. The decrease is greatest in the law school, 
about fifty-three per cent., agricultural being second. 

At Iowa State College there has been a drop of thirty 
per cent. from last year’s total, only 2,000 from 3,000 re- 
turning. The decrease has been mostly among second and 
third year men, sophomores falling off fifteen per cent. 
and freshmen having the usual enrollment. There is an 
increase of ten per cent. in the number of women, regis- 
tered. 

Registration at the opening of the University of Neb- 
raska shows a falling off of 700 compared with last year, 
which was a record breaker, the loss coming chiefly from 
seniors and juniors, particularly the latter class, seniors as 
a rule making extraordinary efforts to return, so they may 
secure their degrees. 

The Ohio State University’s total enrollment for the 
new college year is approximately 750 less than that of a 
year ago, when 5,300 students matriculated. The new 
freshman class is about normal. Heavy withdrawals have 
been noted in the law and agricultural colleges, the senior 
and junior classes. 

The attendance at Indiana University for the opening 
week was 1,600, a decrease of twenty per cent. from a year 
ago. The attendance last year was 3,089. More than 200 
students have commissions or are candidates for com- 
missions. 


NEW PUBLIC HEALTH CHARTS 


Education in personal hygiene by means which 
respond in every way to the needs of this ideographic 
age is offered in the new series of health charts just 
issued from the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York city, as originally prepared under the 
direction of Dr. C. FE. A. Winslow, curator of its De- 
partment of Public Health. 

The teachers of the public schools of the metropo- 
lis are so fortunate as to be able to obtain the loan 
of them without any expense. ; 

The Departments of Public Health and Public Edu- 
cation of the Museum five years ago prepared three 
series of public health charts for the use of schools 
of New York citv. Each consisted of a folio of wall 
charts illustrated from original photographs and de- 
voted to the following subjects: “The Spread and 
Prevention of Communicable Disease,” “Insects as 
Carriers of Disease,” and “Bacteria and Their Work 
in the World.” 

The demand for these in the schools was many 
times greater than the supply. The Museum has is- 
sued a new edition of the set entitled “The Spread 
and Prevention of Communicable Disease.” 

. On each is a large engraving delineating by scenes 


‘from life the mistakes of diet and bodily care which 


lead to human ills. 

The charts are 22 by 28 inches each and each set 
consists of fifteen charts on heavy paper, bound at 
top and bottom with tin, and suited in every way 
for hanging on the wall. Although each chart 1s 
clearly labeled ‘the scts are accompanied by a book- 
let containing information which may be of service 
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to teachers in talks on that important subject of 
physical well-being. 

Owing to the numerous requests from educational 
institutions outside of New York, arrangements have 
been made to offer a limited number of sets for the 
nominal price of six dollars each, express charges 
extra. 

Educators both in New York and in _ other parts 
of the country who desire further information re- 
garding the new edition may obtain it by addressing 
George H. Sherwood, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York city. 


NOVEL PARENT-TEACHER WORK IN 
NEW JERSEY 


No other element can so change the standards 
of home life in the foreign sections as the par- 
ent-teacher work among foreign mothers, which is 
a successful line of work in New Jersey. Fine 
results are seen at Trenton. The Mothers’ Club 
in the Girard School (the outcome of the public 
school kindergarten mothers’ meetings) is not 
only due to the kindergarten mothers but chiefly 
to the urgent request of the fathers (young Polish 
men in the Civic Association) who wanted their 
wives organized for the purpose of getting better 
educational facilities in their neighborhood. 

The Plainfield home and_ school associations 
(eight in number) have also extended their work 


‘to admit foreigners with great success. Although 


the workers do not understand the language, “the 
universal language of a smile” has opened the way 
to mutual understanding between foreign parents 
and the instructors of their children. 

The universal language of “food” has also won 
its way, one of the novel plans being “recipe par- 
ties.” The foreign mothers are invited to bring 
a recipe cooked and ready to serve, and the 
fathers are invited to do the tasting. A wooden 
salad fork and spoon are awarded for the best salad, 
and ‘other specially fitting awards are made. The 
pride and respect of foreign-born children is 
aroused for parents who have the distinction of 
being prize-winners. 

The Mothers’ League, Jefferson School, Tren- 
ton, two years old, has led to the Men’s Civic Club 
and Girls’ Social Club, and classes of foreign men 
and women, creating a broader sympathy between 
themselves and the school teachers. a7 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company have concluded that 
the present time offers a great opportunity for starting 
the educational department which they have long been 
preparing to organize. 

The last three years of war have made radical changes 
in the life of all nations; schools will have to teach about 
the world not so much as it was, but as it is and will be. 
Textbooks will have to be written which recognize the 
great changes that have come to all peoples in economics, 
history, geography and science. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany are ready to make great efforts to meet new condi- 
tions and new needs with textbooks that fit these require- 
ments. 


> 


The Kindergarten is the grandest system of education ever devised by man.—Dr. William 
T. Harris, when he was United States Commissioner of Education. 
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MAINE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


On October 24 and 26 was held the annual meet- 
ing of the Maine Teachers’ Association at Bangor. 
‘This was the sixteenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation and the thirty-eighth state meeting of Maine 
teachers since the organization of the Maine Peda- 
gogical Society in 1880. While the enrollment this 
year was slightly less than 3,000, or about 1,000 short 
of the record meetings of 1914 and 1916 in Portland, 
yet it was one of the most enthusiastic ever held and 
the program, which included such speakers as Joe 
Mitchell Chapple and Maud Ballington Booth, was 
especiaily well received. When it is considered that 
this enrollment represents approximately one-half 
the total teaching force of the state and that many 
teachers in order to attend these conventions must 
travel 300 miles or more at their own expense to 
reach the place of meeting it is not strange that the 
spirit of this state association is such as to cause com- 
ment from those who experience it for the first time. 

The opening session on Thursday morning was one 
long to be remembered in the annals of the associa- 


tion. This time was assigned for the School Music © 


Festival which has come to be a regular part of the 
program in connection with the state meeting of 
Maine teachers. The first attempt at anything of 
this kind was in 1914, and this feature has been con- 
tinued each year since that time with constantly in- 
creasing success. 


As a more elaborate undertaking than ever before 
the festival of 1917 took the form of a presentation 
of Flotow’s “Martha” in concert form. A chorus of 
£00 voices and an orchestra of fifty members, selected 
from pupils of twenty-three secondary schools in the 
northern and eastern sections of the state, took 
part in the festival. The principals were chosen 
from six different cities and the whole program was 
under the direction of E. S. Pitcher of Belfast, to 
whom should be given a large amount of credit for 
its success. Early last winter the preparations were 
begun and drill commenced in the several schools un- 
der the direction of the local supervisors of music. 
In October one rehearsal of the principals was held 
and this, except for a single rehearsal of all partici- 
pants, including both chorus and orchestra, on the 
afternoon preceding the regular presentation of the 
opera, was the only time when the several units were 
brought together. 

The festival was held in the Bangor Auditorium and 
this building with a seating capacity of more than 
3,500 was crowded to the doors. Many expressions 
of appreciation were heard on every side not only of 
the work of the principal, who deserved special 
credit, but also of the organization which carried to 
so successful a conclusion a program of such pro- 
portions. 

G. W. S. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Kate Gordon, 
Carnegie Institute, formerly of Bryn Mawr College. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
294 pp. 

The author presents a full course in psychology for 
use in college classes. The book pre-supposes a 
knowledge of elementary psychology and yet it 
covers the whole range so far as the essential fea- 
tures are concerned. The avthor shows herself to 
be well equipped with a knowledge of the latest 
tacts and fancies of psychology, but she has too clear 
an appreciation of leadership of students’ thinking 
to lose the vitality of loyalty in dissipating the ener- 
gies of the class in an endless maze of interrogation 
points. 

The book emphasizes the truths of psychological 
development without closing the door to the possible 
intrusion later of new conceptions. 

The book is primarily arranged for student devel- 
opment of power through increased skill in  labora- 
tory activity and progressive thinking about the 
phases of psychology that are revealed in experiments 
and demonstrations. 


ESSENTIALS IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By Daniel C. Knowlton, head of Department of History, 
Central High School, Newark, N. J., and Samuel B. 
Howe, Department of Social Science, South Side High 
School, Newark, N. J. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 437 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In this text for high school students there are two 
phases of the development of modern life in Europe 
which stand out in bold relief. One is the revolutionary 
change in commerce and industry; the other is the tre- 
mendous advance of democracy, which has given Europe 
a new conception of the relation of government and the 
governed. These two lines of progress have characterized 
the history of the past century and a quarter. But in em- 
phasizing these things the authors have not given 
students an opportunity to lose the proper perpective. An- 
other feature of this history is the large amount of space 
devoted to contemporary history—large, that is, in com- 
parison to what other histories of modern Europe have de- 
voted to events in this generation’s recollection. The au- 
thors have succeeded in not giving to English history an 


undue prominence, realizing that the Continental states 
have played a considerable part in world progress. 
Throughout the high school student is given just that re- 
siduum of facts and impressions about Europe, as a whole, 
which should be the impression of well informed persons. 

The text follows closely the outlines prepared a few 
years ago by the authors of this volume and Dr. A. M. 
Wolfson of the Julia Richman High School, New York 
City, for the History Teachers’ Magazine. 

The illustrations are numerous and are uncommonly 
well chosen. Following each chapter are suggestive topics 
and questions for further study, topics for collateral read- 
ing with citations, source studies, suggestions for map 
work, map references and bibliography—all extensive. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT E. LEE. For boys and 
girls. By J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton and Mary 
Thompson Hamilton. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Honghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

Robert E. Lee was one of America’s noblest noble- 
men and he should be known and loved by all 
American youth. It is cause for genuine rejoicing 
that we have such a biography as this for all boys in 
school and home to read, for to read this book is te 
admire the man affectionately. 


HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST. 
By Margaret E. Wells. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Illustrated. Price, 64 cents. 

The second volume of this unusual series takes up 
the roots of the present as found in Oriental life 
many years ago, and how they have spread far and 
wide among us. The series aims to lay a liking of 
history in starting children and young people in the 
lives of those of whom we have early knowledge. 
The stories of the Egyptian monuments, the Persians, 
the race who gave us Christianity, and the Phoenicians, 
whose commerce connected the East with the West, 
are given with underlying meaning. Part II takes 
up the myths and legends of eastern  countri 
giving intimate acquaintance of the life of home pee 
of thoughts and feelings, with the sources from 
which the tales were derived. An excellent index 
closes the book. The work of this well-equipped and 
practical author is well fitted to aid a teacher. 
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PATRIOTIC TOASTS. By Fred Emerson Brooks. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
This very timely book will thrill the patriotism of 

every American. These patriotic toasts, which have 

never appeared in print before, have all been written 
by Brooks since the United States entered the war 

‘and hence are alive with the spirit of the moment. 

-They refer to the nation’s present situation. . 
As might be expected this well-known humorist 

has sprinkled a liberal supply of smiles through the 

_ book, as in 


MEINSELF UND GOTT. 


Dot Yankee Army——Aber Nit! 
Dey cannot fight a little bit, ' 
Dey never make Jot home-run hit: 
I toldt you vot— : 
Dey vants to drag mv from mine throne; 
Dot kind of speak vas hot ozone: 
I whip dem all meinself alone— 
Vell— Meinself und Gott! 


UNCLE SAM AND JOHNNY BULL. 


Uncle Sam and Johnny Bull 
Went out one day and got so full 
Cf friendly admiration, 
They swore they'd never fallen out 
And ne’er again would brag about 
Which had the bigger nation. 


THE YANKEE-DUDE-LL DO. 
Our Yankee Eagle’s flyin’ 
To help the British Lion 
And pledge our love to noble France anew. 
With the famous English dude 
In his fighting attitude 
We'll show ’em what the Yankee-dude-'ll do! 


GOETHE IN ITALY. Extracts from Goethe’s Italie:- 
ische Reise for classroom use. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by A. B. Nichols, professor of German 
in Simmons College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. 142 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is an edition of extracts from Goethe’s famous 
“Italienische Reise,” comprising the chapters Karlsbad to 
Venice, Venice, Venice to Rome, Rome, Naples I, Sicily, 
and Naples II. It is highly interesting reading, and at the 
same time not too difficult, being adapted for rapid read- 
ing in the second or third year. Professor Nichols has 
provided an interesting introduction on Goethe and his 
work as well as competent notes. The frontispiece is after 
the well-known painting by Tischbein of Goethe in the 
Roman Campagna. The edition is published without 
vocabulary, since the pupil is presumed to have reached 
the dictionary stage in his acquisition of the language be- 
fore undertaking it. 


MASTERS OF SPACE. By Walter K. Towers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 
This is a fascinating and authoritative account of 

the romance of invention, the genius of persistence, 

the mastery of detail by which Morse, Bell, Marconi, 

Carty, and others have conquered the heavens and 

the oceans in telegraphy, telephony, wireless telegraphy 

wireless telephony, and the cable. This is a book 
brimful of important information and thrilling with 
inspiration. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND 
SETTLEMENT. By Virginia Olcott. Designs for 
costumes by Harriet Olcott. New York: Moffatt, Yard 
& Co. Price, $1. 
Miss Olcott, the director of Dramatics of the School 

Settlement, Brooklyn, N. Y., has made a most practical 

book for teachers, mothers and all persons active in 

children’s organizations. The eight plays in this volume 
are expressed in simple language, are easily memorized 
and require but few inexpensive settings and costumes. 

‘They are marked by the same originality that made the 

author’s previous volume so acceptable. There is a distinct 

demand for children’s plays suitable for holiday presenta- 
tion, which is ably met by Miss Olcott’s new book. At- 


—s and original designs of the costumes are repro- 
uced., 


THE MARGIN OF HAPPINESS; THE REWARD OF 
THRIFT. By Thetta Quay Franks. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 


That the pursuit of happiness is largely successful 


WOOD AND WATER 
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through proper living methods and thrift is set forth 
herein = ime author. The book is based upon fectures 
delivered by her to Classes in Cooking and Household 


. Effieiency, and similar classes, with this book as a guide, 


might become a potent factor in teaching thrift and con- 
serving the food supply of the nation. The graduates of 
her classes received certificates stating that they had 
completed a two-years’ course in cooking and household 
efficiency, a knowledge of the budget plan as applied to a 
household, business methods concerning its conduct, a 
balanced ration and the purchasing of supplies. 


FRIENDS. By Clarence 
Hawkes, author of “The Little Foresters,” ete. 
With’ sixteen illustrations by Charles Copeland. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 307 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
Clarence Hawkes has had one of the most remark- 
able literary careers of any writer of recent times. 
As a county boy he grew up with a passion for study- 
ing the wild life all around him, and a keen eye for 
discovering its secrets. Then a gunshot wound ren- 
dered him totally blind. But already his mind was 
so stored with vivid images that—aided by careful 
later reading—-he has poured forth an astonishing 
fund of stories for young folks, about the birds and 
beasts. The best of these tales are here collected 
under the title of “Wood and Water Friends.” 
There are thirty-three stories in all—a wealth of 
good reading about the more familiar birds and 
beasts. A breezy text is further enlivened by a 
series of sixteen svirited drawings by Charles Cope- 
land. As an introduction and inspiration to nature 

study, the book is commendable. 


THE OVERALL BOYS IN SWITZERLAND. 


By 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. (A second reader.) Illus- 
trated by Bertha Corbett Melcher. Chicago: Rand, 


MeNally & Co. 
The story of two boys, dressed in overalls, who 
traveled in Switzerland, is entertainingly told and 
attractively illustrated. Fact and fiction are woven 
together in words which cannot fail to interest chil- 


dren, and the printer has enhanced their value by 


his splendid art. Under the guidance of a skillful 
teacher children may be interested by this story and 


get some notion of that wonderful land of moun- 
tains. 


A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES. By Lilian Gask. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Eight tales showing the national spirit and customs of 

as many European countries are here put together with 

new meaning for young people. The spirit of a nation, 
told in village gatherings, is handed down for generations, 
and these tales incornorate such customs and throw in- 
teresting light upon the past. While of historic interest 
they are charming for young people on their own account. 


THE NEW BARNES PROBLEM BOOKS. By Abra- 
ham Smith, principal, New York. New York: A. 5. 
— Company. Paper. 70 pp. Price, 10 cents 
each. 
These books are arranged, two a vear. The prob- 

lems are carefully selected and well graded. There 


are now ready two books for the seventh and two 
for the eighth grade. 


NIXIE BUNNY IN FARAWAY-LANDS. By Joseph 
C. Sindelar. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Illustrated. Price, 45 cents. 
How four little bunnies visit the Indians, Eskimos, 

Holland, Africa, China and Japan; how they live and 

learn there and come home with new ideas is charm- 

ingly told in this book. As they live in the homes of 
these people the life of the country is made very 

vivid. The illustrations by Helen Geraldine Hodge 

are exceptionally apt and quaint. 


Oculists and Physicians 
AVE Strong, Murine Bye Remedy 
many years ‘ore it w 
Beaut ul Eyes qotere as ave 
icine. Murine is Still Compounded Our Physicians a 
—~ by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 
Gare. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 8 pb no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Bye Free 
MURI..E EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, tlt. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any 

of the country. Items of more 

local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be ed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 
15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 


Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colu:nbia. 
15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 


ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 


Teachers Association. Boston. 
26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 


sociation. Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. . Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 


tions. Syracuse, N. Y. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William & Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 


tary; Association of Division Super- 


intendents, Superintendent F. 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 
Weet, Rochester. N. Y., president. 


26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Baltimore City. Sydney 89. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 


26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

2-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel ill, vice- 


E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

2-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
29-December 1: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Allan Abbott, Teach- 
ers College, New York City, presi- 
dent; James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8:. New England Association of 
- Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 


sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 


tary. 
26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 
27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 


W. Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
dent. . 
FEBRUARY. 

15-16: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. Madison. : 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P...Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 
intendent R. M. Caldwell, n- 


gum, Oklahoma, president; John 


The United States Government 
Food Administration Says: 


“Baking Powder Breads of 
corn and other coarse flours 
are recommended” 


ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes delicious muffins, cakes and coarse 
flour breads | 


CORN MEAL MUFFINS 


% cup corn meal 
“4 cups flour 
teaspoon salt 


4 level teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


2 tablespoons sugar 
lcup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 


Sift dry ingredients into bow]; add 
milk and melted shortening and 
beat well Bakein greased muffin 
tins in hot oven about 20 minutes. 


Our red, white and blue booklet, ‘‘Best War Time Recipes’’ containing 
additional similar recipes, sent free on request. Address Royal Baking 
Powder Company, 135 William Street, New York. 


Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 

ry. 

Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James W. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma_Edu- 
ational Association. Ada. Super- 
ntendent John T. Hefley, a 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hi 
Sulphur, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Government has called to its 
service one of Newton’s High School 
principals, Michael W. Murray, who 
with the rank of major will superin- 
tend the work of vocational training 
of disabled soldiers. Mr. Murray 
came to Newton from Springfield in 
1907 and has been successively di- 
rector of manual training in the 
grades, director of the Newton Inde- 
pendent Industrial School and since 
1911 principal of the Vocational 
School. He has also served on the 
State Board as an investigator of in- 
dustrial conditions and has assisted 


in making several school surveys. 
Newton has given him a leave of 
absence. 

BOSTON, ..., At--last:the -city has 


fallen in line with the West so far 
as to make forty-two children the 
maximum for’a class, but Boston 
has some ways to: go yet to get in 
step -with western -cities ~in which 
thirty-fiveiisthe 

CAMBRIDGE. The Vocational Bu- 
reau of Boston, which under the di- 
rectorship of Meyer Bloomfield has 
for eight years done countrywide 


work in vocational guidance and re- 
search, has been taken over by- the 
division of education of Harvard 
University. Mr. Bloomfield. is now 
serving the United States Shipping 
Board. The new Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance will be conducted 
under the auspices of. an executive 
committee composed of the staff. of 
the division. of education and two 
members from the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration. 


_At the Massachusetts Teachers” 
Federation annual meeting Henry H. 
Harris of Lowell was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Walter I. Chapman, Boston, 
and Annie E. Whittier, Lynn; -treas- 
urer, Anna C. Murdock, Boston. Di- 
rectors, to serve three years, ‘Cora 
Bigelow, Boston; Harry W. Leland, 
Fitchburg; Mary McSkimmon, Brook- 
line; Fred A. Pitcher, Chelsea, and 
Harry A. Smalley, Fall River. - 


WILBRAHAM. The 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of Wilbra- 
ham Academy was observed here last 
month with a large gathering . of 
alumni, class reunions, an address by 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes and a lun- 
cheon. The institution was founded’ 
at Newmarket, N. H., under Method- 
ist auspices, but a few years later was. 
moved to Wilbraham, where for 
many years it was conducted as a co- 
educational college preparatory school. 
It is now a boys’ preparatory school. 


SOUTH HADLEY. As ‘a’ request 
of a meeting here of delegates from 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, “Radcliffe 
Barnard’ and Mount: Holyoke, a new 
intercollegiate debating league has 
been formed by the six colleges. 
Each college will have two teams, of 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE | 
~DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING | 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools | 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


which the affirmative will remain at 
home. : 
BRADFORD. Miss Laura A. Knoit, 
principal of Bradford Academy, has 
resigned to accept a position on the 
Boston University faculty, as a mem- 
ber of the Bible study department. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. New ben 
University’s subscription to 
second Liberty Loan was_ $300,000. 
The greater bulk of this comes 
from the student body and 1s 
made up of fifty-dollar loans on 
the one dollar a week installment 
basis. All nationalities are rep- 
resented, including at least 100 
either German or of German ex- 
traction. Chi Che Chu, a China- 
man in the School of Commerce, 
subscribed $500, one of the largest 
wndividual subscriptions from a 
student. Some of the subscrip- 
tions of the faculty ran into four 
figures, one being as high as $10,- 
000. The subscription represents 
fifty-nine banks of the Metropoli- 
tan district through which the 
loans were placed. 

A demonstration of the work done 
by twelve-year-old Lewis Himmel- 
man led a group of labor _ leaders, 
who visited Gary School No, 45 in 
the Bronx, to adopt a resolution 
strongly commending the Gary sys- 
tem. 
Shortage of copper has made it 
necessary for the boys to use gal- 
yanized iron in their electrical work. 
While the iron served the purpose it 
never looked quite right, because the 
paint cracked off. Shortly before the 
labor men arrived young Himmelman 
had announced to Louis Margon, his 
teacher :— 

“I've found a way to make paint 
stick to metal without breaking off. 

He produced a strip of iron shining 
with paint, which was examined by 
the visitors. The boy explained that 
his process was to heat the iron and 
paint it when it was hot. Then he 
would rub off all the loose paint and 
repeat the process, with the result 


that the final coat would neither crack 


nor rub off. 
“This boy,” said Andrew Henry, a 


painter of thirty years’ experience, 
who was in the party, “has worked 
out something brand new in the paint- 
ing trade. We have been looking for 
years for some way to make paint 
stick to metal of this kind without 
cracking or splitting off. I know of 
no process that can equal the dis- 
covery of this lad. I have experi- 
mented with the problem and have 
even oo? to England, representing a 
so-called anti-rust metal, but it is not 
in it with this. The scientific prin- 
ciple is perfect.’.—New York World. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. Superintendent 
William M. Davidson,  superin- 
tendent of schools, sums up the 
board of education’s admirable atti- 
tude in the following statement, ad- 
dressed to the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh :-— 

“The board proposes to co-op- 
erate with the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh in all lines of educational 
endeavor which make for higher 
ideals and _ greater efficiency in 
community life, limited only by the 
school facilities at hand and the 
people’s will to use them. 

“The opportunities open to you 
are outlined in this pamphlet on 
School Extension. See what they 
are, decide what you want as an 
individual, and then come at the 
proper time to learn, to help, and 
to enjoy.” 

DAUPHIN COUNTY. An edtica- 
tional news letter was issucd to the 
teachers of Dauphin County by 
Superintendent F. E. Shambaugh and 
Assistant Superintendent W. R. Zim- 
merman. In this letter teachers are 
advised of the important events and 
proposed educational activities during 
the coming year. Superintendent 
Shambaugh plans to have extended 
courses for teachers of the rural dis- 
tricts and is also planning for the or- 
ganization of a “Country Life Club” 
in every rural community. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


FLORIDA. 
DAYTONA. The public schools of 
Daytona, of which H. Clay Marks is 
superintendent, bought two 
Liberty bonds. At chapel exercises 


Edward H. Armstrong, a member of 
the board of trustees, launched the 
campaign. The students responded 
eagerly. The large majority of pu- 
pils offered to contribute fifty cents. 
One of the bonds was purchased ia 
the name of the Daytona High 
School, the other by the Central 
Grammar School. The title to the 
bonds, of course, must rest. in the 
board of education. The interest ac- 
cruing each vear wi!! Le used for the 
benefit of the Public School Library. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ROCK HILL. The Rural School 


Tmprovement Association of South 
Carolina, Miss Madeleine Spige- 
ner, president, offers splendid 
help to the teachers this year. 
The work accomplished last year, 
as reported in their new bulletin, 
is an inspiration and a challenge 
to every wide-awake teacher. 
The suggestions and programs 
given in it almost assure interest- 
ing meetings to the teacher who 
will use them. The prizes offered 
are a challenge to each teacher 
and community to have the best 
school in the county. 

Twenty-five prizes of forty dol- 


The Seven Laws af Teaching 


by 
Prof. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 


Revised by PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph. D. 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


The Chapter titles show the scope 
of the book. They are: 1—The Law 
of the Teacher. 2—The Law of the 
Learner. 3—The Law of the Lan- 
guage. 4—The Law of the Lesson. 
5—The Law of the Teaching Process. 
6—The Law of the Learning Process. 
7—The Law ot Review. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


Price 75 cents, postage 10 cents 
At all booksellers 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


44 Beacon Street 19 West Jackson Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
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ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 


SOMERVILLE. 


lars each are to be awarded to 
individual schools making’ the 
greatest improvement during the 
time between March 1, 1917, and 
March 1, 1918. Each school com- 
peting for this prize must ‘ile its 
application along with the official 
prize score card. There are 
numerous other prizes also. 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. Each high school 
class and the eighth grade in the 
Junior High School subscribed for 
Liberty bonds, which will be left 
as a permanent endowment for 
the school. 


OKLAHOMA. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Several 
newspapers are campaigning to obtain 
the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor for President Stratton D. 
Brooks of Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, former head of the Boston pub- 
lic schools. The state primaries will 
be held next August and President 
Brooks has told friends he wishes 
nothing done at present about his can- 
didacy, as he wishes to devote his en- 
tire energy to the problem of food 
conservation in the state. 


Governor Robert Williams, by 
Oklahoma statute, cannot succeed 
himself. The governor went to 


Washington to obtain the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Brooks as state food ad- 
ministrator. has __repeated!y 
spoken of him as one of the most 
capable men in the state. 


TEXAS. 


_ SAN ANTONIO. Military train- 
ing is to be introduced into the 


indexed t 


the places and objects the 
want them to visit fields, 
and see the processes described in their textbooks? 


They may do 
means of the latest and most important achieve- 
ment in the science of graphic education—the 


Underwo System of 
Visual Instruction 


Briefly, it is a system comprisi 
thoritative guidance of 25 o Cy 
tors of this country advance use of the lantern 
slide combined with the latest development and 
application of the principle of stereoscopic photog- 
raphy and vision—the principle upon whi 
prem - and which shows all ob- 

° mensions as th - 

ore: in three, 

ual Instruction S 
use _ teaching ystem is prepared for 
stereographs and slides are so selected and cross- 
— that or slide is made to 
00 

subjects for which it has 
the sets of 600 a 
times as many. 
ages prepared by the editori - 
pert educators is furnished with This 
the teacher’s authoritative guide. ’ 
| is not expensive, and is known as 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Send for our hand: 


nd 1,000 perform the work of twelve 


Do You Want 


Your Pupils 
to See 


study about? Do you 
actories and workshops 


this right in the schoolroom by 


under the au- 
oremost educa- 


ch hu- 


26 different school subjects. The 


One thus does the work of 12, and 


This means great economy. <A 
Manual of 


This is 
The whole work 


A 


of our free Lecture Service a 


Underwood & Underwood 


417 Fifth Avenue, [Dept. 0] New York City 


ex} tory free pamphiet and particulars 


Fund Raising Plan to Schools. 


public schools of San Antonio 
with the beginning of the Febru- 
ary term or perhaps earlier. The 
board of education adopted a 
resolution to this effect by a vote 
of four to three and the president 
of the board and superintendent 
of schools were instructed to make 
an investigation as to the best and 
most available method of intro- 
ducing the system. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
WARSAW. The Warsaw High 
School established a_ twelve- 


months agricultural course which will 
be added to the courses heretofore 
taught in that school. Special ar- 
rangements have been made by which, 
during the winter months, there will 
be lectures and laboratory work and 
during the summer the members of 
the class will be required to do prac- 
tical work on farms. A home-mak- 
ing course for girls has been added 
to the high school as well. The 
course in agriculture will be open to 
all young men in the district between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five 
years. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. In a letter to 
teachers and pupils on their re- 
lation to the war, State Superin- 
tendent F. G. Blair says :— 

“Now that the autocracies and 
democracies of the earth are 
gripped in a life and death strug- 


gle, our Republic looks to its 
schools for encouragement and 
support. Will these schools help 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES: 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
10,00 ,GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Civil Service examinations are now 
being held every Tuesday in all the 
principal cities of the United States. 
10,000 Government positions are now 
open at Washington, D. C., to both 
men and women. Many of these posi- 
tions do not require shorthand but 
typewriting only. Bookkeepers and 
elerks are also in great demand. The 
salaries paid range from $1,000 to 
$1,800 per year. The examinations 
are not difficult. Teachers can pre- 
pare in a very short time while teach- 
ing for these positions by_ taking 
typewriting, shorthand and _ type- 
writing, or bookkeeping by mail in 
the Home Study Department of Car- 
negie College. Why teach at from 
$400 to $500 per year? Our country 
now needs your services. Will you 
prepare to do your bit? This is your 
opportunity—there is no time for de- 
lay—write to us at once. We can 
furnish you with a typewriter. It 
will cost only a trifle to enroll with 
us. Let us send you our College Bul- 
letin and “Free Tuition Plan.” For 
application blanks for the Civil Ser- 
vice Examinations and full partjeu- 
lars, address 
CARNEGIE COLLBGE, Regers, Ohfe. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Now York, N. Yy 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


to save the very ideals and stand- 
ards of civilization which they 
have helped to establish? If 
democracy fails in this struggte, 
our free schools and their teacn- 
ings will fail. If democracy trr- 
umphs, we shall lay deeper and 
broader the foundations of a free 
government upon a deeper and 
broader system of common 
schools. 

“We cannot, we must not mis- 
take the issue. All our dreams of 
an ideal Republic, all our teach- 
ings concerning the freedom and 
brotherhood of man, all of our 
real achievements in real govern- 
ment by the people, all that civi- 
lization holds most sacred = and 
dear, are at stake in this world 
conflict. Our government will find 
the teachers of our schools loyal 
anc true. They know that the 
life of our Republic and the life of 
its schools are one, that both 
must stand or fall together. 
They know that the most serious 
purposes of our schools are to dis- 
cover and teach the truth, to 
search and exalt the spiritual 
values of life, to establish and 
maintain the doctrine that right 

_is the only real might, to verify 
the truth that the golden rule is 
the only rule of conduct for na- 
tions as well as for individuals. 
Therefore, in this titanic war- 
fare, where the mad forces of 
despotic militarism are threaten- 
ing the very existence of these 
things we hold most dear, our na- 
tion can rely with confidence upon 
the loyal and vigorous support of 
its schools as it stands forth to 
halt the march of the destroyer. 

“Surely the ideals and motives 
which moved our nation to this 
great act have been so clearly and 
so strongly stated by our Prest- 
dent and by our Governor that the 
teachers and pupils in our schools 
will quickly ‘see and keenly feel 
the righteousness of our. cause. 
Without seeking to engender 
hatred towards the people against 
whom we are fighting, how can 
they fail to hate the cruel, brutal 
acts which have been committed 
against humanity and civilization? 
How can they fail to discover a 
new love for and a new faith in 
our government which, without 
hope of gain or glory, and with 
certainty of great loss and sacri- 
fice accepted the ordeal of battle? 

“Let teachers and pupils show 
their love and faith by deeds. Let 
our schoolrooms be made the na- 
tion’s clearing houses for the dis- 
tribution of information concern- 
ing its purposes and needs in this 
great crisis. Let the schoolhouses 
become the open forums for 
preaching loyalty to the ideals for 
which we are fighting. Let Junior 
Red Cross chapters be organized. 
Let the work of the manual train- 
ing shops and domestic science 


classes be done for and sent to 
our soldiers in the trenches or 
children in the devastated coun- 
tries. Let the drawing and the 
letter writing be directed to the 
trenches to cheer and_ inspire 
teachers and students who have 
left the schools and joined the 
colors. Let all understand that 
one of the most immediate and 
practical ways in which they can 
assist the government is to do all 
in their power to supply it with 
needed funds by buying and urg- 
ing others to buy Liberty bonds. 
Let teachers and pupils in all 
things stand by the government 
in its battle for democracy.” 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Superintend- 
ent of Schools Greeson is to or- 
ganize five noon classes to instruct 
foreigners in reading and writing 
English. These classes will be 
conducted in various factories. 
There are more than 2,000 foreign- 
ers in the city who can neither 
read nor write English. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. The meaning of 
America will be taught to 400 Twin 
City grade school teachers one even- 
ing each week for the next sixteen 
weeks, Professor A. E. Jenks, depart- 
ment of sociology, University of 
Minnesota, instructor in the course, 
announced. 

The course in Americanism is be- 
ing offered by the general extension 
department of the university to mem- 
bers-of the Grade Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Minneanolis and the Teachers’ 
Federation of St. Paul. 

Professor Jenks says: “There is a 
great need at present for a clear un- 
derstanding of what the American 
nation actually means. Perhaps no- 
where is this need greater than among 
those who will inculcate patriotic 
ideals into the minds of young Amer- 
icans. Distinctively American char- 
acteristics will be presented in the 
course of the lectures. The origin 
development, strength and weakness 
of these Americanisms will be illus- 
trated bv reference to history, litera- 
ture and biography.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 
COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. A prac- 
tical effort to place the advan- 
tages of higher education within 
the reach of the children of union 
workmen in the United States has 
been commenced by a co-opera- 
tion of the Colorado Federation 


of Labor and ‘the University of 
‘Colorado. 


Incorporation papers 
have béen. filed for the Colorado 
Labor Educational Association. 
When the report of a committee 
on education was adopted at the 
annual convention of the federa- 
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tion in Boulder last summer, thé 
scheme to establish a trust fun 
by which the sons and ain 
of unionized laboring men might 
be educated was given authorita- 
tive backing. Briefly, the plan 
is to raise such a fund either by 
assessment or the acceptance of 
gifts, bequests, etc., as will pay 
for about two-thirds of the ex- 
pense of a college education for 
such students as may be selected 
by the board of control. The 
money is given as a loan without 
interest and upon its repayment 
it is used to assist some other 
student. Local unions throughout 
the state nominate children of 
their members to receive the 
benefits and the board makes its 
choice as between them. The 
plan was worked out by a com- 
mittee of which John R. Lawson, 
prominent official of the United 
Mine Workers, was chairman and 
W. C. Daily of this city was a 
member. 

President Farrand of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado appointed 
Dean F. R. B. Hellems of the uni- 
versity faculty; Harry B. Tedrow, 
United States district attorney, 
and Professor R. D. George, state 
geologist, to represent the institu- 
tion. W. F. Hynes represents the 
railway brotherhoods of the state 
and the following members of the 
federation complete the board of 
management: John R. Lawson 
and Frank M. Sloan of Puebto, 
Alice McCabe and James Duce of 
Denver and W. S. Walton of Cor- 
orado Springs. Mr. Walton form- 
erly was vice-president of the 
state federation and recently re- 
tired as president of the Colorado 
Firemen’s Association. 

The fact that Colorado is a 
pioneer in the movement probabty 
will result in the scheme being 
handled with some delay. No 
large gifts have been received up 
to this time, but it is expected 
that at the federation convention 
next year further arrangements 
will be made to finance the plan. 
Already arrangements have been 
made for each local union affiliated 
with the federation to assess 
self one dollar per member in or- 
der to give the board a working 
capital. Approximately $300 per 
year will pay all the necessary ex- 
penses of a student at the. uni- 
versity, it has been learned, and 
most of the voung people will be 
able to earn a considerable por- 
tion of the amount’ by individual 
effert. It is presupposed that 
each student will be able to pro- 
vide by his own efforts at ‘least 
one-third of the amount. so that 
in units of twenty students the 
board will have to make an ‘annual 
loan of from $3,500 to $4,000. 


President Wilson to School 
Officers 


“The war is bringing to the 
minds of our people a new appre- 
ciation of the problems of national 
life and:-a: deeper ‘understanding. of 
the meaning ..and: aims : of: democ- 
racy. Matters which heretofore 


have seemed commonplace and 
trivial are seen in a truer light. 
The urgent demand for the pro- 
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duction and proper distribution 
of food and other national re- 
sources has made us aware of the 
close dependence of individual on 
individual and nation on nation. 
The effort to keep up social and 
industrial organizations in_ spite 
of the withdrawal of men for tne 
army has revealed the extent to 
which modern life has become 
complex and specialized. 

“These and other lessons of the 
war must be learned quickly if we 
are intelligently and _ successfully 
to defend our institutions. When 
the war is over we must apply the 
wisdom which we have acquired 
in purging and ennobling the life 
of the world. 

“In these vital tasks of acquir- 
ing a broader view of human pos- 
sibilities the common school must 
have a large part. I urge that 
teachers and other school officers 
increase materially the «time~ and 
attention devoted to instruction 
bearing directly on the problems 
of community and national life. 

“Such a plea is in no way for- 
eign to the spirit of American 
public education or of existing 
practices. Nor is it a plea for a 
temporary enlargement of the 
school program appropriate 
merely to the period of the war. 
It is a plea for a realization in 
public education of the new em- 
phasis which the war has given 
to the ideals of democracy and to 
the broader conceptions of na- 
tional life. 

“In order that there may be 
definite material at hand with 
which the schools may at once ex- 
pand their teaching I have asked 
Mr. Hoover and Commissioner 
Claxton to organize the proper 
agencies for the preparation and 
distribution of suitable lessons for 
the elementary grades and for the 
high school classes. Lessons thus 
suggested will serve the doubte 
purpose of illustrating in a con- 
crete way what can be undertaken 
in the schools and of stimulating 
teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try to formulate new and appro- 
priate materials drawn directty 
from the communities in which 
they live.” 


Girl Scout Fellowship 


Announcement is made that Na- 
tional Headquarters Girl Scouts of- 
fers a fellowship of five hundred dol- 
lars for the year 1917-18, available 
for study in the field of education in 
Boston University. 

It is understood that the recipient 
of the fellowship will devote herself 
unreservedly to study and practical 
work, and that her program, which 
shall include not less than _ sixty 
hours of volunteer field work, shall 
be under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

Application must be made by per- 
sonal letter from the candidates to 
the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Applications for this fellowship for 
the year 1917-18 should be made at 
once. Matriculation day is Septem- 
ber 26. Further information § con- 
cerning tuition, regulations governing 
fellowships, living expenses, and 
courses of instruction will be sent 
upon application to the Department 
of Religious Education, 72 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston. 


places which we have filled cover a field that invites the 


OCTOBER--NOVEMBER attention of any teachers who desire itions during the 


ear. Agriculture, physical training, mathe- PLACES secured for candidates during the 


matics, Tades, 
pov ne & es the past two weeks. To many appli- 


are represented in 


letter and telegram we have be 
candidates available.” Teachers registerin new 
wif 
time may still be considered for some of ast yeu FILLED. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


OUR BOOKLET 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Ms Aw A BUS! NESS” 


estern Office: Spokanz, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education a 


Normal Schools. Free te any address, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY troduces to cotteses, 
Schools an amilies 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, T 
Governesses, for every department of instruct: , stants, Tutors and 
uction; recomm 
to parents. Call on or address ends good Schools 


recommends teachert and bas filled a : 
dreds of high grade positions a to 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agency 


teacher for 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unter Square 


‘ 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for cepart 

High, Preparatory and Norma! Sch io 

and other States. Grade teachers with ability 

— of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month For f hikes 

ormation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co " wi 

Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGES TEACHERS’ AGENCY © cater 


442 Tremont Building, Boston... 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A surerior agency for 


353 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK people, We 
CHARLES W. MULFoRD Pre register only reliable 
Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave, Candidates. Services 

NORMAN PLA8S, Manager free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ A gency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Beach 6606. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 
Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


‘Assists Teacher 


We have unequaled facilities for placing : 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The Victrola is‘used in the Class in Music History, 


Ww “gag College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 


‘When and where did Opera Begin? 
What is meant by Program Music? 


What is the form of a Symphony? 


How was it evolved? 


Every efficient teacher keeps well-informed in the Cultural Arts, and so should have a 


knowledge of the History and Appreciation of Music. 


What We Hear in Music, by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


‘is a book written especially to satisfy the needs of the musical layman who wants to know 


more about the subject of good music, as well as for the High School and College. The 
text introduces the reader to the elements of form, nationality and expression which under- 


+ die all music; to the development of the art, as civilization advanced; to the orchestral 
., instruments, their development and use; and to the growth of opera and oratorio. This 
“book ($1 at all Victor dealers) is used in conjunction with the Real Music played on the 


Victrola with Victor Records 


The following New Victor Records were made especially for your School work: 


specially manufactur, 

\ for School use 

When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 


Primary and Kindergarten Rhythms 


18253 High’ for Victor Band 
10in. 75¢ Victor Band 


New School Marches 
Patriotic Medley March No. 2 
Victor Band 
Standard Bearer Marc 
Conway’s Band 


New Folk Dances 


12 in. 25 | 
18356 Old Zip Coon Victor Band 
10 7c Lady of the Lake (urchenal) 

in. Victor Band 
The Circle (Burchenal) Victor Band 
Hull’s Victory (DBurchena!) 

Victor Band 

Farandole (Burchenal) Victor Band 


1836 tt'ist Tod (Burchenal- 
10 in. %.4 Crampton) Victor Band 


7 in. 


Hear these records at your Victor cea!er’s. For further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


Recitations 
Little Orphant Annie 
18381 (Rilev) Sally Hamlin 
10 in. 75¢ | Things at Night 
(Field) Sally Hamlin 


Polyanna Arrives (Porte: 


35652 Sally Hamiin 
12 in.$1.25 ooo and the Boy 
(Porter) Sally Hamlin 
Columbus ( Gonguie 
William Sterling Battis 
of the Pilgrims ( Hleman_) 
ive Us Men (Holland) 
William Ster.ing Battis 


Orchestra Classics 


Air from Suite in D-Major(] S. Tach) 
35656 
12 1n.$1.25 


Gavottes from Suite in D-Major 
(Bach) Victor Concert Orchestra 
(Josef Pasternack, Conducto 
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